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Die Cutting Is Easy for Small Printers 
Work Simplification Promotes Team Technique 
Five Needs That Promote Better Personnel Relations 
3-D Now Rates 1-A in the Graphic Arts World 


LEADING PUBLICATION IN THE WORLD OF OFFSET-LETTERPRESS PRINTING 








Specify genuine LINOTYPE replacement parts 


because 



















# perfection costs less! 





When you specify LINOTYPE 
parts,you are sure of getting 
the precision, performance 
and dependability—in short, 
the perfection—that means 
long-range operating economy 
in your composing room. 
The same precision skills that 
built your Linotype also make 
its replacement parts, using 
the original blueprints to insure 
new machine performance. 
Don’t settle for anything less 
than the best—specify genuine 


LINOTYPE parts. 






































Ludlow “Gathering” 
b: helps reduce composition costs 
~ Motion is Lost Profit 
S 
oS Ludlow Typograph Company 





























Ludlow Typograph Company 











‘Some Reasons Why 
Printers Prefer Ludlow” 


That's the title of the big, new 32-page booklet 
we have just completed. It outlines in detail some 
outstanding Ludlow advantages and operating 
economies which you should know about. 


This new booklet graphically illustrates and 
describes the way in which the Ludlow helps to 
solve such printing plant problems as type short- 
ages, type breakage, scarcity of spacing material, 
excessive press make-ready, press work-ups, con- 
gested floor space, multiple forms, and ruleform 


composition—to mention just a few. 


Set in members of the Ludlow Tempo family, 


tudtow Iypograph Company 














As you go through this booklet you will realize 
some of the reasons why so many progressive 
printing and publishing firms, specialty printers 
and others have discarded the old, time-honored 
typesetting methods and have changed to the 
improved Ludlow system of all-slug display and 
job composition 


Send for your free copy of this new 32-page 
booklet—it will give you a better understanding 
of Ludlow’s contribution to efficient composing 
room production. It is real information for you. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 





Congratulations on a 
beautiful job. Be sure and 
use that same paper from 

how on. It certainly 

makes a difference. 


Sure it's a good job. 
"That" paper is Weston’s. 
It’s easier for us to print 
and you'll notice there 
was ho difference in price. 


More CALLS are... Se COMPLIMENTS 


When You Recommend a 


RAG 
CONTENT 


« YEARS «| 


* of fine papers 


BOND PAPERS MERIT B ( 509 ag | ent INDEX BRISTOLS. SPECIALTIES 
Extra No.*] MERIT OPAQUE ihacighor 100% Rag Content 100% Rag Content 
! % New Rag RESEARCH BOND , sniaties WESTON’'S 
OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND y DEFIANCE INDEX DIPLOMA PARCHMENT 
LEDGERS > EDGt VULCAN INDEX 50% Rag ntent 
: ‘ APPRAISAL , WESTON’'S 
tr DURT LINEN LEDGER 50% Rag Content 
75% Rag Cor - WESTON’S MACHINE 
HOLMESD 3ONL bag MACHINE 
: Y N WES 4 ¢ POSTING INDEX 
Ee “ta ACCOUNTING “ 
% Rag 
WESTON’'S 


1 % Rag . 
DEFIAN( ) a 


LENOX INDEX OPAQUE SCRIPT 


WINCHESTER INDEX 25% Rag Content 

meh ttl, Lem eaele): sana BYWESCO 
25% Rag Content MANUSCRIPT COVER 

TYPACOUNT INDEX SUPERIC 


CENTE POSTING LEDGER MERIT INDEX MANUSCRIPT COV 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY © Dalton, Massachusetts 
Makers of Papers for Business Records Since 1863 
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This Seybold 45” Cutter is one of many UNISORB-mounted machines in a large Mid-Western job shop. 
(®) 


TO SOLVE UNUSUAL ViBRATION PROBLEM 





pictures. 


' 
rs 
Problem: b } A television broadcasting system complained that vibration from presses, cutters and 
al y folders in this large newspaper job shop interfered with accurate transmission of 
\ 
4 


Solution: Transmitted vibration (and noise) were reduced as much as 60% to 85% by mounting 
machines on UNISORB. Using the recommended density and thickness of UNISORB for 





each machine, the problem was solved — and printing machine performance improved. 


Just about every print shop machine will operate more efficiently when mounted the mod- 
ern UNISORB way... 


@ no bolts, no screws, no holes to be drilled, no floor 























Look for the red center and 
UNISORB brand mark damage 
Cc 
1 Return coupon for complete information — FREE 
— pe ee em ene ee ne ee nee mene - 
i i @ Felters adhesive holds for keeps, or, UNISORB is 
] THE FELTERS COMPANY, 209 South Street, Boston 11, Mass { 
, Piease send me a copy of “Why It Pays To Anchor Printing \ available pre-coated with adhesive for use with ma- 
‘ Machines on UNISORS". , chines that do not require shimming. 
| \ Name Title | 
, (Please Print) , 
. [J comoany ; The FELTERS Company 
i Address I 209 South Street, Boston 11, Mass. 
j I Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis 
| City Zone ...... State | Sales Representative: San Francisco 
4 Return coupon to The Feiters Co., 209 Scuth St., Boston 11, Mass \ Mills: Johnson City, N. Y.; Millbury, Mass.; Jackson, Mich.; New York City 
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Last Longer 







Last Longer 
Last Longer 


ACCURATE DIES 


Last Longer... 









Py + E : ‘ 
a \ Fe me 


.»»NO WONDER! because all 
ACCURATE DIES are made 
entirely of hardest steel. 







Jackets 





[ 
For Cylinder Press / 


/ se 
For Platen Press { We ~ / ; 
” ith j 


7 
High Label Dies / 
X 


1D ie. 


Se 


ACCURATE 


STEEL RULE DIE MANUFACTURERS 


22-24 West 21st Street, New York 10, N. Y., CHelsea 2-0860-1 
Intelligent Service to the Printing Industry for Over 22 Years 








There’s a 
TYPE FACE 
for 


Everybody 





WHITEHALL... the Stately Type 


Hk beauty of many faces is here concentrated in 

one. ATE has combined in this stately design the 
best characteristics of several popular roman faces and 
omitted their less desirable features.Whitehall is a sound 
roman letter which embodies certain of the qualities ol 
English oldstyle and transitional letter forms. Very effec 
tive, clear and legible as text, while display sizes are 
compatible with many oldstyle and traditional faces 
Available in 8 to 48 pt. There’s a type face for every 
body, and Whitehall is for you. Get the best repro 


duction — print genuine ATE foundry type! 


Gul 





200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY + 


Characters in Complete Font 
abedefghijklmnopgrstuv wxyz 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPOR 

STUVWXYZ&..,-":;!?) 


91234567890 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPOQRSTUVWX 
abedefghijklmnopgrstuvwxvz$12345678 
&.,-":;!?) 


WHITTEMALL is now available in ten sizes, & pt. to 48 pt. 


Every size is shown on this page 


American Type Founders 


\ Subsidiary of Daystrom, Incorporated 


BRANCHES IN: PRINCIPAL CITIES 


= 


Planning office forms? Try MeAD MoistRitE BOND for 
interoflice memos, price lists, and sales bulletins. Its 
economy makes it ideal for high-speed quantity runs, 
whether by letterpress or lithography. Its famous mois- 


ture-proof package keeps it crisp and fresh. Other 


THE MEAD CORPORATION © Paper Makers to America’ 





members of the Morsrrite family ledger, duplicator 
and mimeo—perform a variety of utility tasks. 

Your printer or lithographer—and, behind him, Amer- 
ica’s leading paper merchants —knows that Mead Papers 


mean business. Ask for convincing preot 





Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Co., 118 W. First St.. Dayton 2«New York+sChicagos Boston+ Philadelphia» Atlanta 


This advertisement, in full color in Time and Business Week, helps you. 








Prominent Users of Strathmore Le tte rhead Paper rs: No. 107 of a Series 








QUALITY carries the ball! 








World's Champion Professional Football Team in 19145 and 1951, 
the Los Angeles Rams enjoy the enthusiastic support of thousands 
who crowd Memorial Coliseum every season. Their fine team spirit 
and hard, fair play have won not only a loyal following but Con- 
ference Championships in 1945, 1949, 1950, and 1951. With a roster 
of past and present players and coaches that reads like a football 
Hall of Fame, the Rams have a reputation for playing good football, 
exciting football, and above all, sportsmanlike team football. 
Knowing that only the best components can make the best team, 
the management of the Los Angeles Rams seeks the best in every 
detail. The Rams put quality behind their team by using Strathmore 
Letterhead Papers for all business correspondence. 

A letterhead can express the spirit and coordination of a business 
“team”, too. A letterhead on Strathmore always says quality, and 
indicates integrity and good taste. On your next letterhead order, spec- 
ify a Strathmore paper for its outstanding character and appearance. 

Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 


Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Writing, Strathmore Bond. 
Envelopes to match converted by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass. 


SEAT MORE 


MAKERS OF FINE PAPERS 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 














er eet. 


Shalhmoe 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


in national magazines tell 
your customers about the 
letterheads of famous Ameri- 
can companies on Strathmore 
papers. This makes it easier 
for you to sell these papers, 
which you know will produce 


quality results. 
x «wk * 


This series appears in: 


NEWSWEEK 





BUSINESS WEEK 





PRINTERS’ INK 





ADVERTISING AGE 


SALES MANAGEMENT 





PURCHASING 
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| has your business reached the 


Its marked by a general leveting-off of profits, by the 


realization that new business is more trouble than its worth. 


x # 
Rconomists call it the point of diminishing returns. [tis 
reached when your production methods—the kind, not the 
s number of presses you re operating begin to restriet the 


steady growth pattern of your business. 

Thats the time to look for higher-volume, lower-cost 
production than your present presses are giving you. For 
instance, if youre now operating sheet-fed letterpress or 
offset equipment. it will pay you to consider an ATE-Weben- 
dorfer web-fed publication: press, custom-made to meet your 
requirements, 

They're designed for newspapers, magazines, digests, tele- 
plone hooks. catalogs, instruction books. buyers’ wuides, and 
similar work. Phey print up to four colors, and fold as 
desired or deliver flat sheets. Speeds run as high as 15.000 
32-paye tabloid signatures per hour. Production like this 
enables them to pay for themselves, on the average, within 
four years. 

When your business nears this point of decision, be sure 
to ask us for the complete story on ATE-Webendorfer pub- 
lication presses. Write American Type Founders, Mt. Vernon 
division, a subsidiary of Daystrom, Inc., Mount Vernon, |» 
New York. oe 
















ATh-Webendorfer two-unit 
pertes ting web-fed offset pub 
lication press being test run 
before shipment. 





Better, more profitable printing 
from the widest line of processes 
GRAVURE.. LETTERPRESS...OFFSET 


® In addition to the complete story on 4 4 - ' gece 
publication presses, write today for 
{TF -Webendorfer's fully -illustrated 


brochure on business forms equipment. 





Chyeenien does business ow 


n€hOOSA BOND 


Printers and lithographers know that no job can be better 
than the paper on which it is printed. That’s why 

pre-tested Nekoosa Bond—famous for its smoothness, appearance 
and printability—is such a big favorite from coast to coast. 
Choose and use Nekoosa Bond for letterheads, 

envelopes and business forms—in sparkling white or 


your choice of eleven attractive colors. 


ONE OF THE LARGEST SELLING BOND PAPERS IN THE WORLD 








MADE IN U.S.A. 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO., PORT EDWARDS, WIS. 
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THE MOST EFFICIENT 
OFSET PREVENTION METHOD 





POWDER BIN 


ELECTRONIC TUBE HOW OXY-DRY OPERATES 
















POWDER SPRAY Revolving shott A distributes anti- 
offset powder B past electronic K 
PRINTED SURFACE tube C which gives 10,000 volt 


positive charge to powder causing 
it to bond instantly across entire 
sheet as it is delivered. This action 
also reduces negative charge (static 
electricity) in paper which frees 
sheets from sticking and jamming 
Action of ozone emitted from tube 
speeds oxidation of ink, powder 
puts legs between sheets to pre- = 
vent offset and permits inks to - 
set and dry thoroughly 






































Uniform, full, free flowing loads HM Uneven loads from spotty build-up 
for sharply increased hourly impressions of sticky spray or powder clots 
Equipment that sprays the sheet only @ Scatter-shot spraying that coats 
with dry efficient powder the whole pressroom 


@ A smooth, clean spray and waste-free @ Messy, dirt-catching spray films and 
operation that increases your profits powder clots that waste paper, press 
by producing more deliverable sheets time and press maintenance 


NEW 


OXY-DRY rollers are now furnished with positive 
powder control etched surface. Eliminates “down-time” 
for costly labor time sanding, permits operation of 
sprayer for far longer time without service of any kind 
except to refill with OXY-DRY powder...one of a 





parade of improvements you can expect only from 
OXY-DRY research and development. 








NAW LI U N Depend on them to put an end to press- 


room troubles. Hamilton papers are pre- 


als 
conditioned for accurate register and 
surface sized for good ink receptivity. 


These are the papers that will keep your 





al, 

7s 2K HAMILTON BUSINESS PAPERS 
HAMILTON BOND 
HAMILTON BOND SCRIPT 
HAMILTON LEDGER 


HAMILTON MIMEO 


HAMILTON DUPLICATOR 

OLD TREATY BOND (rag content) 
MONTGOMERY BOND 
MONTGOMERY LEDGER 


MONTGOMERY MIMEO 


al, 
7\~» 
APER \ 2K HAMILTON TEXT & COVER PAPERS 
HAMILTON ANDORRA 


HAMILTON VICTORIAN 
HAMILTON LOUVAIN 


HAMILTON FINE LINE 

j HAMILTON SHEFFIELD 
HAMILTON GAINSBOROUGH 
HAMILTON WEYCROFT 


HAMILTON KILMORY 
al, 
“\~> 4 
HAMILTON OFFSET 
HAMILTON OPAQUE 
HAMILTON VELLUM 


Now Available! 


The new Hamilton Bond 
Letterhead Style Book 











FosiyEss 


Write us for a copy 


_ W. C. HAMILTON & SONS 
MIQUON, PA. 
Offices in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 
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Plate to be 












Mounted 


Bonding 
















Openings 





through Base 








Coring Cuts 


Weight about 
One Half 












guarantees permanently accurate mounted plates—and helps letterpress 


















printers to reduce pressroom delays and improve quality! 


The old and costly problem of delays in pressrooms—due to unstable and inaccurate mounted plates 
—can be quickly and economically solved by mounting plates on Vandercook "'Lite-Base’’ instead of 


wood. For printers with sufficient volume, it is more efficient for them to mount their own plates 


Vandercook “' Lite-Base"’ is cast from type meta! that can be recast over and 
over again. With the efficient equipment made available by Vandercook, one 
man can easily produce fifty “Lite-Base’’ casts (12” x 18”) in eight hours. The 
remaining Operations necessary to mount plates on "'Lite-Base"’ are practically 


the same as flush mounting on wood. 


* 
Wrte see for more detailed information 


This new illustrated circular fully describes Vandercook 
“ Lite- Base’’ —how it is cast, how plates are mounted, and 
the equipment that is necessary 





NJ NDERCOOK 
REPRESS 
VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 


General Offices, Research Laboratory, Demonstration Room & Factory 





900 North Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago 51, Illinois Phone: EStebrook 8-1400 
East-rn Office & Demonstration Room Western Office 
323 E. 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 3156 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Phone: MUrray Hill 4-4197 Phone: DUnkirk 8-9931 





Zooming paper costs 
got you dizzy? 


One sale and sane way to bring costs 
down to earth is by paying less for fine 
enamel printing papers. You can save $50 
to $80 per ton simply by speca/ying ¢ onsolidated 
Enamel Papers instead of premium-priced 
sheets of identical quality. 
Why can Consolidated deliver so much for 
so little? Only because of the modern enamel 
papermaking process which Consolidated pioneered 
and perfected. Consolidated Enamels are made and 
coated in a single streamlined operation. ‘This elimi- 
nates many costly steps still required by makers of 
old-style papers. ‘The savings are passed on to you. 
Consolidated alone has had 20 years’ experience in 
making enamel papers exclusively by this streamlined 
method. It’s only logical that such a wealth of know-how 
would assure you of the best values in enamel papers today, 


regardless of coating method. 


free help! See for yourself u tthout cost. Let us five you 

a generous supply of our paper. Then run it along with your next fine 
printing job, comparing it u ith any enamel paper at any price. If the 
results aren't all we claim, you haven't lost a thine. If they are, 
you've found a new way to reduce your customers’ printing 

bills and to increase your own profits Phone your nearest 
Consolidated Paper merchant now for your free supply. 


o VISIT OUR EXHIBIT 
at the 
P.1.A. CONVENTION 
ENAMEL PRINTING PAPERS October 5 thru 8 


Shoreham Hotel 
PRODUCTION GLOSS * MODERN GLOSS « FLASH GLOSS * PRODUCTOLITH * CONSOLITH 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. « Sales Offices: 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Iilinois Washington, D. S. 
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COTTRELL 


ASSUTECS... 





ABSOLUTE SHEE? CONTROL 


A vital factor in multi-color close register 


printing — sheet control is a reality with the Cottrell Common 





Impression: Cylinder High-speed rotary presses . . . one to five 


colors without sheet transfer. 


INEST INK DISTRIBUTION S85 7 
TAS 
Large capacity ink fountains and exceptional ¥ AN 


control permit thorough, even inking. Two steel feed rolls, _ \N KO. 


three vibrating ink cylinders, four form rolls, six distributor 


.. 5 
ee 
sat ; nF 
rolls and one ductor complete the inking mechanism. fore 


~™ 





BEST HOOK SYSTEM 


The use of Claybourn patented register : 
plate hooks with spirally grooved plate cylinders reduce 


lock up time to a bare minimum. 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS COMPANY 


; HERE’S WHERE 


ena 


~ DRILLING PAYS 0 


EVERY TIME! 


Challenge’ 


HIGH SPEED 
PAPER DRILLS 


sae a STYLE E — Challenge heavy-duty, foot-power 
drill . . . six stops, standard; more can be added 


automatic trip gage - . . hollow drills from '4'' to !2"’ 














Drilling for oil is often a gamble — but with paper drilling it's a 
sure thing. You can profit on every job, and you get more jcbs because of 


your expanded service. 
No need to farm out round-hole drilling, slotting and cornering jobs 


when you have a Challenge Paper Drill in the shop. Choose 


from nine models — hand, foot or hydraulic operated — and get your 





share of profitable loose leaf work and novelty jobs. 






And if it's a Challenge, you know it's precision-built for fast 


easy operation and long, dependable service. 






Send for full details. 734 


ee ge 
STYLE EKH — Challenge ~ —— x 
electro-hydraulic power drill... i > 
ATTACHMENTS FOR drills, drills end slits, or. drills 
SLOTTING AND CORNERING and V-slots in one operation... : 


an b ipped t t Kala- 
Any Challenge Paper Drill can be ee ee 
mazoo and many other types of 


M fitted with (1) a Challenge Slotting Attach- U-openings : \ 
arrow ot > 


ment to cut the four types of slotted 


holes shown; and (2) a Challenge 


Standard Slot Cornering Attachment to make the THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY co. 


four corners, as illustrated. Office; Factories Over 50 Years 


and Show Room fillenge, in Service of 


Grand Haven, Mich. The Graphic Arts 
TRADE-MARK @): 
DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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HOW DOES YOUR LETTERHEAD FIT... across the shoulders? 


Wuy Do You CaRE about the critical 
fit of your jacket across the shoul- 
ders? You won't see it. 

Why do you care whether your 
business letters look their best? You 
won't receive them. 

The answer to both questions is 
the same. You choose a letterhead 


as you choose your clothes—to make 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. 


the right impression on other people. 

Howarp Bonp makes that right 
impression. Its whiteness, its crisp 
crackle, its firm feel, all proclaim 
its quality and the good taste of the 
thousands of firms who use it for 
business correspondence 

Like the back of your coat, you 
seldom study your own letterhead. 


But remember—you’re after the 
good opinion of those who do. 

To “tailor” your letterhead, ask 
your printer or paper merchant to 
show you samples of Howarp Bonp 
in whitest white, and in all of its 
twelve clean, clear colors. 

PRINTERS! This message appears in adver 
tising magazines read by your customers 


¢ HOWARD PAPER COMPANY DIVISION, URBANA, OHIO 


Howard bond 


Business Paper’’ 


Howard Writing © Howard Posting Ledger 








Latin colo 2opreoduce bein on Wunuweld Ufeet,7 


Howard Paper Mills, Inc. / MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY DIVISION / Franklin, Ohio 


We'd be pleased to send you samples 
of our seven finishes and two tints 











% 


mT ghee 
ie 


announcing:;». 
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@ High speed 35” x 45” Automatic 
Cylinder Press. 


@ High speed 35” x 45” Automatic 
Cutting and Creasing Press. 
first showing in Cleveland and Chicago 








< : ” 
SS TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY 
Sw 2630 Payne Ave. + Cieveland 14, Ohio py guage 
. (elober ANS, M6 aud!7 
e 
TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY 
Viking 345 Automatic 
732 Sherman St. » Chicago 5, Illinois Cylinder Cutter and 


Creaser. 


Ontober. 2122 23 aud £4 


Aho — first showing of Automatized Double Scorer 
with automatic features available for your 
present Double or Single Scoring Machine. 
Speed 3000. 








HERE’S How 




















IPitab technicians study enlarged hatf-tone 


dots for better quality control of inks 


The IPT ink expert gets a microscopic close-up of exactly how printing ink lays on 


the page when he examines half-tone dot patterns blown up more than 20 diameters. 


By studying photomicrographs of an ink specimen (see enlargement at left) he is able to catch 
any existing defects in the ink that might go undetected under an ordinary linen glass. In this 


way IPT inks are kept constantly free of the many faults that often give headaches to printers. 


This is another example of how LPI research teams up with quality control to produce inks 


that print sharper, cleaner, with brighter color strength and maximum coverage. 


\FFERe,) = UPI research at work for you 
=F 
a hy 


ih 
IPI offers the broadest research program in the graphic arts. Scientist and technician, 
engineer and mechanic work together with the finest modern equipment in Interchemical’s 
nine-story research lab. These experts have contributed immeasurably to today’s high-speed 
magazine printing... better inks for lithography and flexograpby. .. new techniques that have 


revolutionized ink making. 


You can rely on [PI to solve your printing ink problems. We invite you to call us for consultation. 


1Pland IC are trademarks of Intercemical Corporation 


INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Printing Ink Division «+ 67 West 1th Street, New York 36, New York 


RELY ON IPI FOR LEADERSHIP IN INK RESEARCH 





















Helping men to look their best 


Male wardrobes today are larger and more varied than 
ever before. Clothing makers have styled their apparel 
for each of the seasons and each of the activities men 
pursue. And because seasonal merchandise can be 
brought most graphically to people's attention through 





colorful booklets and folders, Oxford Papers have had 
a share in building greater sales for the clothing 


industry. 








xford. Papers 
dp Build Calls 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY, 230 Park Ave., New York 17 N.Y. «+ OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Mills ai Rumford, Maine, and West Carrollton, Ohio, 
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Exclusive Heidelberg ae. 
“Flick-O-Wrist™ Impression 
Control adjusts automatically, 
even while press ry 
is running... gives 


perfect, split-second 








adjustment every time 


{ ORIGINAL HEIDELBERG ) 


Distributors of Heidelberg Automatic Presses 


Test Heidelberg kiss 








impression yourself. 
Action-test all its 


features right at your 


door, A demonstration HEIDELBERG SOUTHERN SALES CO. 
won't cost you a cent... 120 N. Sampson St., Houston 3, Texas 
write today 220 Courtland N.F., Atlanta, Georgia 


HEIDELBERG WESTERN SALES CO. 

118 E. 12th St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 

800 East 10th St., Kansas City 6, Missourt 
HEIDELBERG EASTERN SALES CO. 

45-45 Thirty-Ninth St., Long Island City 4, N.Y 
227 North 3rd St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
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Tip Of The Month 
from Kimberly-Clark 


It the printed job is going to be folded 
a pied time to start planning is when 
buying the paper. If the fold is simple, 
then paper strength ts not coo important 
But if the told ts complicated (multiple), 
like a map, folding strength becomes 
very important Most papers are stronger 
in one direction than in the other. So 
when ordering paper, consider the re 
quirements of the job carefully betore 
specifying the grain direction. It 1s easier 
to obtain a good smooth fold if the fold 
runs parallel co the grain direction. How 
ever, if the finished job must have a great 
deal of folding endurance or will be 
required to hold staples, you may want 
to run the main fold across the grain 
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Where grain direction and strength fit into paper buying— 
details at left in ‘'Tip of the Month” 
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Kimberly-Clark invites you 


to match your printing ideas with 


these—and win a 850 Bond! 


Pre-ruled sheets help many ways 


At our shop, we print a lot of covers for 
monthly magazines. These covers are 
printed on Miehle Verticals, generally on 
a sheet 12%x19. For my Own conven- 
ience, I have devised what I call “ pre- 
ruled sheets.”’ [ have these sheets, which 
can be of any quality stock, cut to the 
standard running size of the covers we 
print. On them I very carefully print 
hairline rules, using two forms, to repre- 
sent the finished size of the cover. I print 
the name of the publication as well as the 
gripper edge and side guide, on each 
sheet, and each sheet is printed on both 
sides in perfect register. The result 1s a 
sheet which looks like one from a line-up 
table. I generally print about 500 of these 
at a time. Ten or twelve might be used 
tor each issue. The advantages: in lock 
up, we have a perfectly ruled sheet to go 
by for margins. For the pressman, he 
can tell with his eye whether the form ts 
about in the right position or not. For 
the line-up man, the sheet is already per- 
tectly ruled for margins, and all he has to 
check are margins within the rules, and 
straightness of the form. I believe this 
will be helpful to anyone who does 
regular publications month after month 


Frank R. Hayes 
Silver Springs, Maryland 


How to print on ribbon 


Throughout the course of a year, the 
average printing othice receives a tew 
orders tor badges to be printed on ribbon, 
As we all know, ribbons are about the 
meanest things to feed. Here's how to 
avoid trouble. Cut your ribbon into the 
desired uniform lengths, then cut a like 
number of lightweight bristol cards the 
same length and just a trifle wider; stitch 
the ribbon onto the cards with an ordi- 


nary sewing machine, by sewing closely 
to each end. The badges can then be fed 
at about the same speed as any ordinary 
card job, you get a better print, and 
your badges are delivered to the customer 
ina nice, orderly fashion. All he has to do 
is to snip the thread at each end and the 
badges are ready for use. 


H. G. Comfort, 
PasoRobles, Californta 


Keeps Linotype magazines clean 


Our split Linotype magazines were always 
getting dirt in them until we made some 
simple covers. We took a 10 pica wide 
piece of furniture and cut it to 127 picas 
Then cut a pica reglet to 116 picas and 
trimmed the reglet to 3% picas wide. The 
reglet is centered on the furniture and 
nailed to same. Place the cover on the 
end of the magazine with the reglet un 
derneath, and fitting into the magazine 


Charles R. Sikorski 
Hollywood, Ulmois 


Do you have an item of interest ? 
Let’s Swap Ideas ! 
All ideas contributed become the prop- 


erty Of Kimberly-Clark for use in any 
printed form. For each idea used in our 





magazine advertising, we will give the 
sender name credit and a $50 Savings 
Bond. In case of duplicate ideas, only the 
first received is eligible for the award 
This offer supersedes any offer published 
in previous advertisements, and continues 
for two months only. Address “Let's 
Swap Ideas’, Dept. 1-103, Kimberly- 
Clark, Neenah, Wisconsin 


Built-in folding strength 


Have you ever had a paper run beaut 
fully through the press—print like a 
million dollars —then fail completely on 
the folding machine? Many of the printers 
who switched to Hifect Enamel did so 
because of this problem with other 
papers. They found Hifece had built-in 
folding strength by virtue of the ex 
clusive LongLac Kraft pulp ingredient 
developed by Kimberly-Clark. These 
tough bleached fibers that fortify Hifect 
Enamel form the “muscles’’ that resist 
cracking in the folding process. In fact 
you can fold Hifect in either direction 
regardless of grain. And the dimensional 
stability of this fine enamel provides real 
resistance to changes in humidity. That 
means easier maintenance of repister itt 
precision Color work ~ another important 
reason for specifying Hifece on your 
finest printing jobs. Available in cases or 
handy Carton Packs; ask your distributor 
for samples today 


Products of 
Kimberly- 
Clark 
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operating from A-c. Circuits 


Starting, stopping and speed changing 
are quick and yet smooth on any kind of 
press equipped with an a/Lelectric 
Reliance V*S Drive. And the infinite 
speed selection always at your command 
through automatic control makes it easy 
to provide the exact speed required for 
maximum production and quality con- 
trol in every step of every job. This is 
why Reliance VS, the packaged A//- 
electric, Adjustable-speed Drive for A-c. 
Circuits, is appearing on more and 
more presses in more and more 
wt plants. Write today for Bulletin 
D-2311 on packaged V«S 
Drives through 300 hp. 
OPERATOR'S sities 


CONTROL 
STATION 











lor detatls on the Reliance VS 
Jr., for smaller machinery from 
3/4to3 hp., askfor Bulletin D-2102. 





ADJUSTABLE. SPEED 
ORIVE MOTOR 


REL LANCE aciiacie—- 


1101 Ivanhoe Roed, Cleveland 10, Ohio e@ Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Here’s how the president of the world’s 
largest imprinting service answers that question: 


‘We always look for the following: versatility 
in handling a large variety of stocks and sizes, 
quick getaway, quick change of type or forms, 
low upkeep, and high production. And even 
though we specialize in imprinting for the trade, 
our presses must often turn out fine printing 
quality over a full 12’' x 18" form. That means 


we need good distribution.” 





Henry M. Newman is president of the MeKenzie 
Service, Ine in New York, the world’s largest tiriperis ter 





And here’s how ATF’’s Little Giant measures 
up to Mr. Newman’s check-list: 


ATF’s Little Giant covers a full range of 
sizes and stocks from tissue up to four 
ply card. Quick makeready, getaway and 
changeover are also easy. It will cruise 





with any job cylinder on the market and 
produce at the lowest cost per thousand McKenzie Service, Inc. hes been operating Little Gients 
impressions. for 25 years; now has 18 of them 

But for finer distribution the Little 
Giant has three form rollers plus three 
year driven vibrators and two distributor 
rollers, more than any other press in its 
size range. 

There are many good presses on the 
market today, but if you’ll check them 
all, on these same points, we think you’l! 
decide on the ATF Little Giant. 

Write today for the complete story on 
the Little Giant 6. AMERICAN TYPE 
FOUNDERS, «@ subsidiary of Daystrom, 
Ine., 200 Elmora Avenue, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 








BETTER, MORE PROFITABLE PRINTING FROM THE WIDEST LINE OF PROCESSES GRAVURE LETTERPRESS OFFSET 








| site: Jil é p i aia aati ian 





ab debt asa! Sa ia Aelia ta a ts . é shia taal 





"Our ATF-Mann gives us top quality 
two-color register...even at top speeds” 


That’s what you'll hear from printers 
who own or run an ATF-Mann two- 
color press. And here’s why they do 
get perfect register every time: 

First, the ATK-Mann feeds press 


sheets in a smooth overlapping stream 





at one-fourth press speed. This allows 
each sheet more time at the front guides for register — and eliminates 
any bumping of the feed edge of the sheet. 

Second, the ATF-Mann’s exclusive Swing Feed takes the sheet 
from the front guides at a dead standstill and smoothly accelerates 
it to the speed of impression evlinder, Swing Feed grippers do not 
release sheet until affer the next set of et ippers have closed on it and 
both sets of grippers have traveled “sof an inch. 

Third, both color Hnpressions are made while the sheet is posi- 
tively held by a single set of grippers (see diagram at right). There 
is no transfer of the sheet between impressions. 

Fourth, the massive, balanced, rigid construction of the ATE-Mann 
prevents vibration. deflection or distortion which would throw off 
register al high speeds. 

This sustained register and other exclusive features of the ATF- 
Mann make the very finest lithographic reproduc tion possible even 
at high-production speeds. Write American ‘Type Founders, a sub- 
sidiary of Daystrom, Inc., 200 Elmora Avenue. Elizabeth. New Jersey. 


Lype faces shown are: Bodonis, Spartans, om Casual, A 





SUPERIOR INKING UNITS of the Mann two-color press 
are designed to give superb coverage, perfectly controlled. 
26 rollers in each unit provide more square inches of ink 


breakup than any other press, size for size. 


FLOATING IMPRESSION, essential for the finest offset 
reproduction, is obtained on ATF-Mann presses by the elim- 
ination of bearer-to-bearer contact, use of double blankets, 
large precision ground helical gears, and an exclusive 


method of paralleling cylinders. 


{sk the man who owns a Mann— 
hell tell you it pays to buy the finest 


ternate Gothic No. 2. 








Better, more profitable printing from the widest line of processes... 


GRAVURE...LETTERPRESS... OFFSET 













THIS 
AD WORKS 





because it offers the port- 





folio The Psychology of 





Business Impression 





which alerts businessmen 
to the importance of fine 
letterheads and fine 
printing processes. 





a series currently 
appearing in 






Nation's Business 
Dun's Review and Modern Industry 
Advertising Requirements 
Burrough’s Clearing House 
The Insurance Salesman 
The Reporter 

Rough Notes 


— 

{> Also special ADS 
Y directed to potential 
printers’ customers are 
appearing in 


Journal of Accountancy 













Yat 
“Z,, 






Office Management 
The Office 


NEW BUSINESS 


by reviewing these five key- 
pieces that are currently being 
distributed to users of fine 
business paper. Write for your 
free copies of 









The Psychology of Business 
Impression 

Neenah Guide to Better Indexing 

The Facts about The Quality 

Neenah Pattern Kit 

Neenah Thin Papers 










Printers’ Service Department 
Neench Paper Company 
Neenah, Wisconsin 






‘FOR PRINTERS 











This AD is one a ' 




















It depends on the importance of the sales 


letter, Perhaps a 25° rag content bond 
would give a sales letter for a particularly 
Inexpensive item more than sufficient 
prestige. 

On the other hand, sales letters with a 
big selling job might require at least a 
50% rag content bond made by Neenah 
2 to give it the necessary prestige. 

4 # So when you have your sales letter 

Qe a y heads printed, remember, while its never 

wise to “pay too much for your whistle.” 

it’s equally unwise to “send a boy to do 
a man’s job.” 

To help guide you to the correct choice 
of quality paper for sales letters, Neenah 


paper? 


offers you, without charge, The Psyechol- 


ogy of Business Impression, which has 


been read and enthusiastically endorsed 


by thousands of prominent businessmen. 


@ee7eeee* 





Check the material 
you want, sign your name, 
and attach to your business letterhead. “iam &: 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 
Neenah, Wisconsin 
ee ee ee ee ee oe) 






The Psychology of Business Impression, 
Letterhead Test Kit and Opinion Cards 


3 Keys to Selection and Use of Neenah 
Thin Papers, a portfolio of samples with 
ideas for effective use of thin papers. 


TAK BORK PRPERS 
LL. ae eee 


8 
Matching envelopes in all grades of Neenah rag content bonds. 
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Nothing helps you meet dea 


60 poi 


int 


Nothing helps you meet deadlines 


int 


int 


Nothing helps you meet deadlines like 
American Airlines Airfreight 24 poi 
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‘Lawson 3-Knife Trimmers! 








fs ese ste i Gl F.M.Charlton Company Inc. 
. | : { =A} Peckbinders 


? 3 345 HUDSON STREET «© NEW YORK 14, N. Y 
@ R. R. Donnelley & Sons, Crawfordsville =| 
© Trade Bindery, New York , a4 
* Brock & Rankin Inc., Chicago a July 15, 1953 
® Gray Printing Co., Fostoria Rei E. P. Lawson Co. 
* Fisher Bookbinding Co., New York a 426 West 33rd Street 
_ © Beokwalter Co., Indianapolis ae sensioendien al late mas 
© H, Wolff Book Mfg. Co., New York Gentlemen" ~~ is ; 
* U. S. Defense Printing Plant, Washington I would appreciate if you would take this 
© J, W. Clement Co., Buffalo oe. as your order for another LAWSON RAPID ‘ ARE 
® G. Schirmer, inc., New York 3-KNIFE TRIMMER. It will make a total of five 4 


of these machines we will have in our ae Diente 


ne 
Tt Stortd-evidence-very tel URYtely that 
we are pleased with the performance of the 


. © Superior Bindery, Cleveland 
pe * Fleet McGinley Co., Baltimore 
© American Bock Stratford Press, New York 





© Wartburg Press, Columbus eee machine, both from the standpoint of quality 
* Lancaster Press inc., Lancaster ar and production. 
* McKenzie Service Inc., New York Sager The F. M. Charlton Company is one of the 
® Wilcox Press Inc., ithaca Sin ae largest trade binderies doing work for the 
' @ Otterbein Press, Dayton Tig Se ak printing industry. Our customers’ demands are 
f ek law with us. We must meet their requirements, - 
* Burford Printing Co., indianapolis I am sure that you will be pleased to know ae 
| * Keystone Bindery Inc., New York that the LAWSON RAPID 3-KNIFE TRIMMERS are Klee 
© Sudden Service Bindery Inc., Chicago mess | contributing to our efforts to accomplish this. 
© Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis | With ki —— “— 
; ; indest regards, we are 
ee © H, & H. Bookbinding Co., New York — f Very truly yours, 
} * Lawyers Cooperative Publg Ce., Rochester == Me 
|, Riverside Book Bindery Inc., Rochester Werria Margot 4 
° Van-Row Folding Co. Los Angeles 4 ‘ BY 
; : fr F. M. CHARLTON COMPANY oe 





MAIN OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 


. 426 WEST 33rd STREET, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO: PHILADELPHIA: 


> 628 SO. DEARBORN ST. BOURSE BUILDING 
rcs en ora se 










BOSTON: 
170 SUMMER ST. 


CHICAGO, BOOTHS NOS, 












ON EXHIBIT AT THE NAPL CONVENTION, 31 








“three im ONC’ see 
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For Highest Accuracy, Choose 
This Deluxe Layout Table ‘ 
i ., the CRAFTSMAN 
RF stan . PHOTO-LITH 
— of Accuracy e. TABLE 


for Printers 
for 
25 Years 















OU need the Craftsman Photo-Lith Lay- 

out Table in your plant because it offers 
the highest accuracy, and because it has set 
the accuracy standards for Offset Printers, 
Planographers, Photo-Engravers and Gra- 
vure Printers ... for 25 years. 


The Craftsman Photo-Lith Table incorpo- 
rates the sound basic features that assure 
accuracy ... in layout, line-up, registering, 







See Craftsman Layout 


negative and plate ruling, masking, stripping, Tables at Booth 27,N.A.P.L. 
opaquing, etc. It locates register marks for Convention, Sheraton Hotel, 
plates and flats as well, and offers constant Chicago, October 28, 29, 30, 31 


precision check-up on work in process. 





Basic design consists of two straightedges, 


positioned at perfect right angles to each You choose from 5 efficient table 


sizes, with working surface 28x39 


other, and operating in machine cut geared 39x51, 46x66, 51x76, and 62x84 
tracks, Larger working surface, calibrated inches. Yes, it will pay you to in- 
friction-set removable dials as fine as 100ths, vestigate the Craftsman Photo-Lith 
and optional Triple Verniers and Automatic Layout Table. Write for big free 
Spacer ... all contribute to the “jeweler’s catalog -.. that holds the answers. 
accuracy” for which the Craftsman Photo- Fill in the coupon and mail today! 


Lith Table is famous all over the worid. 


CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORP., WALTHAM, MASS. 











Craftsman Line-up Table Corp. 
57-L River Street, Waltham 54, Mass 


: 
' 
Yes, I’d like more information on the Craftsman Photoe ! 
Send for the Lith Table which has set the highest accuracy standards 

tsma for 25 years. Please send 20-page catalog, without ob- ! 
19) ligation. . 
Name : 
Company ‘ 
Address ‘ 


Catalog today 
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A Fragment of Typographia, or, 


ODE TO PRINTING, 


Wrote by J. Markianp, Gent. and firft publithed by Witt1amM 
Paxks, Printer, in the Year of our LORD GOD 1730, on his 
Prefs at W’i/hamfburg, onetime Capital of the Virginia Colony. 


Now newly fet by the re-eftablifhed Printing Office in that fame City 
and dedicated to our tellow graphic Artifans everywhere, but moft 
efpecially to that venerable Publication, 


THE INLAND PRINTER, 


(dy the {() {} t the fleventiet Ynn verf{ari of °< out dancer 


Happy the ART, by which we learn 
The Glofs of Errors to detedt, 
The Vice of Habits to corred, 
And facred ‘Iruths, from Falfhood to difcern! 
By which we take a far-ftrech’d View, 
And learn our Fathers Vertues to purfue, 
Their Follies to efchew. 
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Printed by A. KLAPPER on his Prets in WUILLIAMSBURG. MCM,LIII. 
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Five Needs That Promote 
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Better Personnel Relations 
in the Printing Industry 


%& It has been my observation that too 
many companies lay too much empha- 
sis on the employee's pay, and too little 
on other factors that are equally im- 
portant and in my opinion absolutely 
essential, if real satisfactory employer- 
employee relations are to be had. Of 
course, it goes without saying, that you 
must pay a fair wage, namely the pre 
vatling rate per job classification in 
your particular area, sure—but | main 
tain that you can pay igher than the 
prevailing rate and ignore these five 
unstated employee demands or needs, 
and you will not have even good per- 
sonnel relations with your people. 

What are these other five often over- 
looked but to me, all important needs? 
I'll list all five of them here now, then 
we'll discuss each of them in turn 

1. Recognition as an individual 

2. Pride in work 

3. Fair treatment 

+. Chance to be heard 

5. Sense of “belonging’- 

mediate work group or team 


to his 1m- 





This greeting was printed by Augustus R. Klapper 
on a replica of an old-time English common press in 
Colonial Williamsburg’s Printing Office. Gus based 
his design and text style on 18th Century broad 
sides. He used ornaments reproduced especially for 
Colonial Williamsburg by American Type Founders, 
from ornaments found during archaeological work 
on the site of William Parks’ printing office, about 
150 feet from the reéstablished shop where Gus and 
C. Clement Samford, hand bookbinder, now ply 
their crafts with tools and processes of two centuries 
ago. The Parks ornaments were probably of Dutch 
origin, and the reproductions are exact except for 
slight adjustments to make them conform with the 
point system. Gus set the message in ATF’s Caslon 
No. 471 Roman Italic, in the 10-, 12- and 14-point 
sizes which were produced in Caslon’s day. William 
Parks set up the Virginia Colony’s first permanent 
press in 1730 and founded the first newspaper 
south of the Potomac River—The Virginia Gazette, 
which is still published in Williamsburg at the ven 
erable age of 217 years. 





By 4.9. Baird 


Baird-Ward Printing Co., Nashville, Tenn 


(1) Recognition As an Individual 
Let's take the first one—the desire to 
be, or the need of being, recognized as 
an individual—Strangely enough, the 
very same mass production that has 
given this country the highest standard 
of living in the world has whittled down 
the status of the worker as an individ 


with the least interference trom his pet 
sonality quirks 

For instance, there's the sensitive 
worker—he's touchy, usually can't be 
kidded, tends to magnify an alleged un 
fairness, you have to soften his repri 
mands, but, he usually does better than 
average in his work; and there's the 
stubborn guy—inclined to buck any 
change or new idea, hard to get across 
to him the teamwork idea, but when 
you do he'll make one of its best mem 
bers; and then the deliberate worker 





Too many companies lay too much emphasis on the employee's pay 


and too little on some other factors that are equally important. 


Here are five important needs for improving personnel relations 





ual. Fortunately, combating this diff 
culty in plants the size of yours and 
mine is much simpler than in the plants 
where there are thousands of employees 

I don't know how those big opera 
tions would go about it but here are 
some things you and I can do to satisfy 
that employee desire to be recognized 
as an individual (a) Since first impres 
sions are very lasting, be sure the new 
employee is treated in a friendly man 
ner by his foreman when he ts first as 
signed his job and be sure he's intro 
duced to his fellow workers, at least in 
his department. (b) It’s no particular 
problem in a small organization, but 
its all important for the supervisor to 
remember the newcomer's name and 
never resort to the “Hey, you” tech 
nique. Remember, we all like to be 


called by our r7ght name. (c) Handling 
the different types of workers and re« 
ognizing each type as an individual 
sometimes takes a super-foreman, but 
when done properly, it pays off in get 
ting the most out of a fellow’s ability 





slow, but usually good worker, gets the 
job done but in his own deliberate man 
ner, usually a gocd man to “have on 
your side” because his judgment is usu 
ally well respected by his fellow work 
ers, and the timid fellow—needs spe 
cial help, foreman should be sure he 
understands instructions as he is often 
too shy to ask him to repeat; should be 
praised particularly for using his own 
initiative 

And last we have the bold worker, 
usually the foreman’s best man or his 
worst headache, which depends largely 
upon foreman’s firmness. So there are 
our five different types of workers with 
whom we must work differently in or 
der to satisfy our No. | need of recog 
nizing the employee as an individual 


(2) Pride in Work 
Now the second need—Pride in 


Work are all guilty of 


not adequately seeing to it that our em 


I believe we 


ployees are made aware of the impor 
tance of their respective jobs. Oppor 
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tunities to insull pride in work—why, 
they are all around you. It’s compara- 
tively easy with the highly skilled jobs, 
but how about the menial chores, your 
porters, your truck drivers, our roller 
washers and paper balers, you might 
ask. Well, it can be done with them too. 
We've got a Negro truck driver that’s 
just as proud of his job as I am of mine 
and he’s been told, by me, that his job is 
relatively just as important as mine (of 
course, you must see to it that he ander 
stands that word relatively, or you're in 
hot water). Sure, he’s had it explained 
to him that it would do no good to 
print all of this material if we didn't 
deliver it in good shape, and on sched 
ule—we couldn't collect for it and we'd 
go out of business—of course his job's 
important and he knows it because he’s 
been told, and he's proud of it 

And roller washers? We couldn't 
put the next color down if we didn't 
have good roller washers—pride in 
thew work? They've got it! And the 
waste paper baler—why, with 2,800,000 
pounds of waste paper baled in 1952, 
our whole plant would be ciogged up 
and shut down in 48 hours if we didn't 
have a paper baler with a terrific pride 
in the importance of his job. 


(3) Need for Fair Treatment 

But let's move on to the third need 
his one is the need for Fair Treatment. 
Despite the fact that we are discussing 
five needs for good employee relations, 
other than, or rather in addition to, ade- 
quate pay, I believe you'll agree that 
under the heading of Fair Treatment 
the item of proper pay policy should 
be listed as item No. |. After all, the 
primary motive that causes people to 
work is the economic need to earn a 
living; the worker's feeling about the 
fairness of his pay is a serious thing. 

Operating an open shop as we do, we 
have found that the fairest way to de- 
termine what we should pay is by arriv- 
ing at the prevailing rate paid locally, 
per job classification, by way of a com 
plete wage survey of all comparable 
plants, both union and non-union. This 
is done in February of each year. Then 
a rate range per job classification is 
established and a review of each indi- 
vidual worker is made whereby his, or 
her, rate is established within that rate 
range on an individual merit basis. The 
rate of all top paid workers remains con- 
stant for one year, until the following 
February. All workers paid under top 
rates are reviewed again each August. 
We have found this procedure most 
satisfactory, not because we think it’s 
O.K., but mainly because our people 
think it's fair. 

Of course, Fair Treatment has to do 
with a lot of other mighty important 
operational functions, too. Such as pro- 
motions, layoffs, rules and regulations, 
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A. J. Baird is president of Baird-Ward Printing 
Company, Nashville, Tenn. He has long been a 
leader in improving the graphic arts industry 
and in particular in his work with the Printing 
Industry of America and the Printing Industry 
of Nashville, Inc. Mr. Baird’s long experience in 
correct personnel management has gained for 
him a nationwide reputation and his discussion 
on this subject will give you new and usable 
ideas. This article is based on a talk he pre- 
sented to members of Printing Industries of the 
Carolinas, Inc., at annual convention of the 
organization at Blowing Rock, N.C., July 10-11 





and discipline. In the first two items, 
promotions and layoffs, the matter of 
seniority is involved which used to 
give us plenty of headaches unul we 
doped out what we call our “Earned 
Work Preference Procedure.” 

We set this up in March, 1946, and 
I believe I can truthfully say that there 
has not been a single promotion or lay- 
off since that time that hasn't been done 
in accordance with this procedure, and 
until January of this year, I just as truth- 
fully could say that we hadn't had a 
single serious grievance from either of 
these two sources during that time. 

I'd like to digress from our subject a 
few moments and explain what I mean 
by that. I suppose we are no different 
from most open shops in that periodi- 
cally there turns up in your midst a 
small, but noisy minority, of union- 
minded brethren, usually is only one 
department, so saturated with the or- 
ganizer’s philosophy of how our plant 
ought to be run that nothing is any good 
if it doesn't square with his particular 
idea of operating wisdom. Our Earned 
Work Preference lies in that area of 
conflict because we do not adhere to 
the union type of seniority in this pro- 
cedure; therefore, in the most recent 
attempt to organize Our pressroom we 
did hear some complaints about our 
Earned Work Preference, the first since 
it was put into effect in March, 1946 


As to Rules and Regulations, our 
policy is to have as few as possible, 
make them sane and sensible and make 
them apply to everybody alike. We be- 
lieve that if a rule is worth having, it’s 
worth enforcing. If it’s not worth en- 
forcing then it’s not worth having. To 
us, it’s just as simple as that, and we 
have mighty little trouble. 

Now as to discipline and fair treat 
ment. I don’t know of any action that 
can kick up as many ugly reactions as 
inflicting discipline upon the wrong 
person. We try to follow a very strictly 
enforced rule in this regard whereby 
we must have undeniable “proof of the 
crime,’ or we don't convict—a super- 
visor will get into serious trouble, and 
quickly, by inflicting penalties based 
upon circumstantial evidence. 

However, they are given a free hand 
as to discipline within their own de- 
partment. We try to see to it that they 
have ample authority commensurate 
with their load of responsibility. In ex- 
ercising that delegated authority, we 
find that honestly seeking answers to 
these three questions helps a lot in de- 
termining just what the penality should 
be for the wrong done. (1) How seri- 
ous was the offense (being late two 
mornings in a row would be one thing, 
but coming to work on time and drunk 
would call for quite a different han- 
dling). (2) How much damage was 
actually done (did his carelessness 
cause a $400 spoiled work job or five 
dollars worth of maintenance repair 
work ). (3) What's his previous record 
(has this sort of thing become a habit 
with this fellow or is this the first time 
it's happened ). 


(4) Need for Chance to Be Heard 

Next is number four, the need for a 
chance to be heard. To ignore this need 
by not having a simple but effective 
grievance procedure is one of the surest 
ways of asking for serious trouble | 
know of. I don't know what is the best 
way to handle grievances in other or- 
ganizations, but here's the procedure 
that we have found most effective in 
our plant. 

First, strange though it may sound, 
we encourage the worker to gripe to his 
foreman. We maintain that if he’s got 
a complaint that’s worthy of being 
“pitched” about to his fellow workers 
(where nothing can be done to correct 
the trouble) then he’s got a complaint 
that’s worthy of going straight to his 
foreman with (where something can be 
done about it). 

When he goes to his foreman with 
it, he knows that his foreman is going 
to listen carefully to whatever his com- 
plaint or grievance may be; he knows 
that he is going to get prompt handling 
of his complaint; he knows that if he's 
not satisfied with the foreman’s answer 
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or decision, he will be urged by his 
foreman to exercise his right of appeal 
whereby his case is heard by the plant 
manager in the presence of his foreman 
and personnel director; he knows also 
that if he’s not satisfied with the plant 
manager's decision he will be urged to 
further exercise his right of appeal 
whereby he, his foreman, the personnel 
director and the plant manager come to 
my office for a final hearing. There you 
have the mechanics of our grievance 
procedure. Now here are some of its 
results. 

First, the very fact that our people 
know that they have this wide open 
right of appeal seems to diminish their 
desire to use it. We've kept no figures 
on it, but I would say that seven out 
of ten grievances don't get beyond the 
foreman’s level, two out of ten get to 
the plant manager and one out of ten 
gets to me. Frankly, we are most pleased 
with our foremen’s achievements in this 
regard because we've found that the 
lower the level on which the grievance 
can be settled, the more completely sat- 
isfactory it zs settled. 


(5) Sense of Belonging to Group 
Now, for the fifth and last other need 
-the sense of belonging. Somehow, 
people seem to be happier where they 
are part of a group—belong to a team 

Much experimenting has been done 
in industrial psychology fields with the 
teamwork idea and much scientific data 
is available to prove that the teamwork 
principle properly applied, pays big 
dividends in increased production efh- 
ciency. We at Baird-Ward don't know 
too much about the scientific side of 
this subject, we haven't made any ex- 
haustive experiments, but we have 
learned, maybe the hard way, that it 
does work. 

We have been operating three shifts, 
five days a week now for 12 years. Each 
shift is a plant-wide shift team; each de- 
partment on each shift is a department 
al team; each crew, or working group, 
on each machine, in each department, 1s 
a machine team. Then, all working 
groups, in all departments, on all shifts, 
constitute the Baird-W ard team. 

One of the things that we've learned 
about teamwork, with particular refer- 
ence to operating three shifts is that 
you've got to get the proper balance be- 
tween self interest and group interest 
or, it just won't work satisfactorily. 

Let me explain what I mean here by 
our own experience. After about 5 years 
of unsatisfactory three-shift operation, 
we concluded that our low production, 
our high cost and our decreased efh- 
ciency on the second and third shifts, 
compared with our first shift was due to 
the fact that we couldn't get the better 
worker to work on these two less de- 
sirable shifts. 


And why was this so? Because these 
two shifts were looked down upon by 
the better worker—the shift differential 
in pay was too low to offset the disad- 
vantage of less desirable working hours 
(it was only $1 per week), therefore, 
largely only those who weren't good 
enough to more or less demand a job 
on somebody else's first shift (or our 
own) were available—this was the case 
with supervisory people as well as hour- 
ly workers. 

Obviously, the ingredient of se/f in- 
terest was all out of balance with group 





The Ten Printers 


Ten little printers, cutting all the 
time; 
One cut a little more, then there 
were nine. 
Nine little printers, feeling kinda 
greal; 
One forgot overhead, then there 
were eight, 
Fight little printers, looking up to 
heaven; 
One took a credit risk, now there's 
only seven. 
Seven little printers, thought they 
couldn't mix; 
One quit the association, nou 
there’s only six. 
Six little printers, all still alive ; 
One cut the price again, now there 
are five. 
Five little printers, cryin’ for more, 


One couldn't pay his bills, now we 
have four. 
Four little printers, all full of glee ; 
One forgot paper bills, now we 


have three. 
Three little printers, didn't knou 
what todo; 
One met a lower price, leaving only 
two. 
Two little printers, still cuttin’ by 
gum; 
One cut the others throat, now we 
have but one. 
One little printer, left without a 
penny ; 
He can’t cut anymore, so now we 


haven't any. 


YEAH, I ALWAYS 
USED To BE THE 
LOW BIDDER . 














interest and our second and third shift 
team throughout the plant was batting 
too low an average to stay in the league 
So we changed the formula and ma 
terially increased the individual incen- 
tive, or self interest as follows: we estab- 
lished a 10 per cent differential, straight 
across the board, on the second and 
third shift over the first shift base rate, 
in addition to this, all people working 
on the second shift work 7! hours 
and get paid for eight and all those 
on third shift work only 7 hours and 
get 8 hours pay. Well, folks, that did it! 
Several very interesting things began 
to happen immediately. 

The first one was nearly all previous 
so-called reasons (excuses, really) why 
some of our good people couldn't go on 
one of these two shifts simply vanished 
One good guy, | remember who lived 
in the country couldn't because he said 
“his wife was scary”—he was making 
about $50 a week at the time—and do 
you know, that five bucks a week added 
to the family income got his wife com 
pletely over her scariness, and, inci- 
dentally, this fellow is still on our third 
shift today. The second thing was the 
difficulty in keeping enough of our 
good workers on the first shift. And 
third, our production efficiency quickly 
increased to the point whereby in many 
instances we got better production on 
the second and third shift than we did 
on the first. We keep daily records of 
our production, per shift, per machine 
Each shift supervisor sees today how 
his, and the other two shifts, did yester 
day. This daily knowledge of how his 
team stacks up with the other two cre 
ates a wholesome competitive situation 
which constantly makes for much better 
production. 


Teamwork Principle Gets Results 

In addition to production we have 
found that this teamwork principle also 
gets excellent results in what you might 
term policy participation. The recent 
move to our present plant will illustrate 
what I mean. Long before the new 
building was completed, every depart 
ment supervisor on each shift, and his 
group under him, knew where every 
piece of equipment in that department 
was going, because they all had a part 
in determining where it was going. In 
cidentally, our slogan was “we must 
move while we print and print while 
we move,” and we did exactly that over 
a period of seven months—without any 
layoffs, without a single human acci 
dent and with only one materials-han 
dling accident in which we pied three 
galleys of type at a cost of $27.87. I do 
not believe we could have done this 
good a moving job had it not been for 
our endeavor to satisfy that fifth other 
need—the need of the sense of belong 
ing, and policy participation 
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An Old-Time Printer 


Sy 7. Y. “Turner 


as told to J. H. Reed 


%& Do you realize that all of the impor 
tant inventions in printing have been 
made within the past 100 years’? The 
rotary press, the Linotype machine, the 
Monotype machine and the high-speed 
job press have all been developed during 
these years 

When, on July 5, 1898, I called on the 
Nivison and Weiskoph Company, Cin 
cinnatt printung firm, for my first job, I 
already was a finished printer. I had been 
given some rubber type and a printing 
press for a Christmas present and had 
printed tickets for a benefit during the 
Spanish-American War! 

The Nivison and Weiskoph Company 
was a wholesale bottlers’ specialty house 
which today is one of the largest label 
printing firms in this country. At that 
time, it imprinted labels for whiskey bot 
tles. It maintained a rather large litho 
graph engraving and transfer department, 
but had most of the press work done by 
an outside concern. The sheets of labels 
were sent back to be cut up or die cut 
and imprinted for the trade. 

On my first morning on the job, I was 
handed a stick and some copy and told to 
get busy. After the copy had been set, I 
was instructed how to print the labels on 
a 7x 11 Challenge press. 

I went to work at in the morning 
and worked until 6 in the evening, for 


which I received the magnificent sum of 
$2.50 per week! 

After a year and a half of this, | moved 
on to M. Rosenthal and Company. This 
company did a general line of printing 
advertising pamphlets and literature per 
taining to the clothing industry, for which 
Cincinnati was at that time famous. Max 
Rosenthal was a lovable old gentleman 
and was proud of the fact that many of 
his “boys” went on to big places in the 
printing industry. In fact, quite a few 
Cincinnati printers of today learned their 
trade with him. 

The one outstanding thing I remember 
about this particular concern Was a Con 
tract for 5,000,000 little labels for the 
Fleischman Yeast Company—the samc 
label that is used today. 

Those of you who have had the ex 
perience of printing on gummed stock 
and then cutting a one-inch square label 
will realize that it is a tedious task. There 
were approximately 400 to a sheet, and 
you can imagine how tricky it was to 





1873— The Yulaud Priuter—1953 


With this issue, THE INLAND PRINTER observes its 70th anniversary. The first 
issue appeared in October, 1883. The first editor during the first year was H. H. Hill 
In 1884, A. C. Cameron became editor and served unul 1891 when A. H. McQuil 
ken assumed the post. In 1917, Harry H. Hillman, still known among old-timers, 
was named editor; Mr. Hillman now lives in Evanston, Illinois. J. L. Frazier became 
editor in 1928, and remained in that position untl he retired in May, 1951, when 
he was made consulting editor, and Wayne V. Harsha, formerly editor of National 
Printer-Journalist and The Printing Industry, was named editor. The 75th anniver 
sary will be celebrated in October, 1958, with a Diamond Jubilee issuc 


Oldest Subscriber Letters 


So many letters have come in from subscribers of long standing that it has been 


impossible to process all of them in time for this issue 


and they are sull arriving, 


several in every mail. As soon as the oldest subscriber has been determined, suitable 
tribute to him will be paid by THE INLAND PRINTER 
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A printer for 55 years, Mr. Turner is retired and lives in San Antonio, Tex 






take a lift of SOO and then try to put a 
rubber band around each package of 500. 

At the ume | went with the company, 
at least 25 paper cutters had worked for 
an hour or two and then quit in disgust 

We finally secured the consent of the 
Fleischman Yeast Company to throw the 
labels loosely in a shoe box—which solved 
the problem. 

In the late "90s, electric motors were 
scarce. The more productive shops had 
either a steam-driven or gasoline-engine- 
driven overhead shafting or the shafting 
was set on the floor with several sizes of 
pulleys to regulate the speed of the 
presses. 

When the Linotype was introduced, 
printers would stand around at noon argu- 
ing about the advantages and disadvan 
tages of this new invention. All agreed 
that they would soon be looking for work 
in some other line. But the Linotype re 
duced printing costs—and printing orders 
increased. 

After about a year with M. Rosenthal 
and Company, I went to work for Erhardt 
and Richardson, one of Cincinnati's out- 
standing color printing firms. This con- 
cern, along about 1890, published what 
was known as the ‘color harmonizer,” all 
of the illustrations being printed from 
wood-cuts. I doubt if you could find a 
man today capable of producing one of 
the old wood-cuts used for color printing. 
If | remember correctly, this job went 
through the press 16 times to produce the 
effect John Erhardt wanted! 

About 1900, Mr. Erhardt printed what 
is known as the “color printer” and this, 
too, was a work of art. Only a very limited 
edition was printed, and few, if any, are 
still in existence. About 1925 I presented 
a copy of these two books to the Ben 
Franklin Club of Cincinnati. 

I remember printing in four colors a 
25- x 38-inch broadside portraying the 
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curtain of a theater in Philadelphia. This 
curtain was a rich, royal purple with a 
three-color insignia in the center, and 
there were about 25 inches of solids in the 
job. 

This job had to be slip-sheeted, the 
plate washed about every 150 impressions 
and the entire press washed every SOO 
impressions. 

I finally got disgusted and quit. 

At the turn of the century, many men 
engaged in quality printing went broke 
because customers just would not pay for 
this kind of work. Top production on 
their cylinder presses would not exceed 
1,000 sheets per hour 

One morning I applied for a job with 
the United States Printing Company in 
Cincinnati and was turned over to the 
pressroom foreman. He referred me to a 
pressman in charge of two presses print 
ing Quaker Oats cartons. There were no 
elevators on the presses and 50 sheets was 
a good-sized lift to throw up on the feed- 
board. | started the press and, when the 
chain delivery started into action, I nearly 
jumped out of my pants! 

I finished the day, but that was not 
the type of printing I could care for. 

I next went to work for the McDonald 
Printing Company, which was prinung 
wrappers for the Procter and Gamble 
Soap Company. I believe that the com- 
pany uses the same type of wrapper to- 
day—but what a difference there was in 
our method of production. One thousand 
sheets an hour on the company’s old 
Howe press was the limit. 

Along about 1905, being a journey- 
man, I got the wanderlust and went to 
work for the Sunset Publishing Company 
in San Francisco, where | met George 
Berry, who later became president of the 
Printing Pressmen’s Union. 

On my way back from the West Coast, 
| hung up my card with the W. F. Hall 
Company in Chicago—today a pretty big 
outfit. There I assisted in turning out the 
first Sears, Roebuck color catalog. 

I had a knack for being able to register 
torms a lot more quickly than most press 
men and I refused to allow printers to 
register my forms, so all hell broke loose 
in the composing room and I was fired. 

Returning to Cincinnati, | took a posi 
tion with Powell and White. E. A. White 
was one of the leaders who organized the 
Ben Franklin Club in Cincinnati and 
among the first to preach the gospel of 
better cost estimating and accounting. 

While in the employ of Powell and 
White, I received my first lesson in cost 
accountng. We had a large account with 
a cigar company, printing the labels 
which go around the cigars and over the 
ends of the boxes. It kept 10 presses busy. 
For the large cigar label, we received 
$3.50 per hundred and for the smaller 
box label $2 per hundred. 

Every month I was called on the carpet 
because the company was not making 
money and, as we were doing a tremen 
dous volume of business and working 18 
hours a day, we didn’t understand why. 

Finally, | set up a simple form giving 
the order number, name of the employee 
and rate per hour. A sort of time tucket 
was also developed. And, after a few 
short weeks, we knew exactly why we 


were not getting back our payroll costs. 
We also were printing a tremendous 
number of patent medicine and whiskey 
circulars, amounting to about 40 per cent 
of our business—and this was our reason 
for failing to make any profit. My em 
ployers never had nerve enough to throw 
out this nonprofitable work. 

One morning E. A. White told me: 

“Turner, after noon today, your services 
will no longer be required.” 

But a short time later | received a letter 
from Robert S$. Denham, at that time 
America’s most outstanding man in the 
cost accounting field, asking me to accept 
a position with his company. | did—and 
that was the end of my activity in the me 
chanical end of the printing business. 

The first automatic job press I can re- 
member seeing was in the plant of the 
Globe-Wernecke Company, which, at that 
time, printed many 3 x 5 index cards. The 
press was practical, but would operate 
only on index stock. 

About this ume, Harry Miller invented 
the automatic Miller feeder. His first press 
was destined to revolutionize job print 
ing. Miller was a mechanic, not a business 
man, and lost his interest in his invention 
to the bankers. But he finally perfected 
the Kluge press, which now is standard 
equipment for printing plants throughout 
the land. 

A little later, in Toledo, | met Louts 
Sansenbacher, who had conceived the idea 
of a price list. Roy Porte, at that ume, 


Will Bradley at 85 


Fifty years is a long time for a man to 
be away. Will Bradley, who designed type 
and ornaments for American Type Foun 
ders years ago, hadn't been in the com 
pany’'s office since the turn of the century 
until recently. One day last summer, an 
ATF car and chauffeur made the trip to 
Short Hills, New Jersey, to bring him 
back for a visit. 

The occasion for the visit was the in- 
spectuion of the pattern plates for a set of 
new ornaments he designed recently. 
Called Bradley Combination Ornaments, 





Will Bradley, 85, looks over pages he designed 
for American Type Founders more than 50 years 


ago. The company is bringing out some orna 
ments he designed recently. Seated with him is 
E. G. Williams, president of the firm, and looking 
on is Steve Watts, type merchandising manager 


was secretary of the Ben Franklin Club of 
Cincinnati, and I brought Sansenbacher’s 
list from Toledo and showed it to him 

“Some day,” said Porte, “I'm going to 
make a barrel of money out of this idea!” 

And he did, to. 

A short time later he left the Cincinnati 
club and I took his place. Later he moved 
to Salt Lake City as secretary of the Em 
ploying Printers’ Association, which com 
piled and printed the Franklin Printing 
Price Catalog. 

In 1918, 1 went to Spokane, Washing 
ton, to help form a printers’ organization 
This was a wonderful experience, one 
which I believe started printers there to 
working together in solving the problems 
which confronted them. 

I came to San Antonio from Spokane, 
in 1922 to be secretary of the San An 
tonio Employing Printers’ Association. 

In my long and varied experience in 
printing and printing organization work, 
I have often wondered why men cannot 
get together and play fair. In this modern 
day, many inventions are coming on the 
market, and all of them require printing 
to tell their stories and make sales. We 
are in an age of prosperity, yet many of 
us completely ignore the fundamental 
principles of business. Few printers have 
sufficient business records to know—or 
even guess—where they are going 

Let me say this: Have modern equip 
ment. Keep proper records. Know what 
you are doing 


Still Designs for ATF 


the 24-point square pieces are being cur 
rently introduced 

Down in the vault, they found punches 
which had been used to make the type 
faces Bradley designed years ago. He 
looked through ATF archives to view 
ornamental pages which he designed long 
ago. He saw copies of the American Chap 
Book series which he had executed for 
ATF, and which have since become prized 
collector's items, typifying the best work 
turned out in the early years of the cen 
tury. During that same period, when he 
was sales promotion executive at ATF, he 
also designed promotion literature for the 
company 

Will, who is now 85 years old, has 
been named dean of American typograph 
ers by the New York Typophiles club, and 
he's been in printing a long time. He was 
only six when he first began to play with 
a box of pi his father brought home. At 
11 he started work in a print shop, rising 
to the position of foreman by the age of 
17. A Chicago typesetting job led him 
into a career as a designer, and in 1895 
he set up his own Wayside Press in 
Springfield, Mass. 

Besides designing type, books and 
magazine covers and pages, he directed 
motion pictures, and wrote a play. He 
had a special assignment job with the 
late William Randolph Hearst. He helped 
establish the Fifty Best Books of the Year 
project, which the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts started in 1931. Bradley 
once sparked a revival of Caslon, and al 
together has had a tremendous influence 
on typographic design 
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Any printer who wants to build up his business should not hesitate to 
try die cutting. Techniques closely parallel those of regular printing 


Die Cutting for Small Printers 


*& When I was an apprentice die maker 
25 years ago there were only about 15 
die-cutting concerns of any size in New 
York City. Today there are more than 
250, but very few are owned or operated 
by printers or former printers. I assume 
that this is also the situation in other 
graphic arts centers. Die cutting— the 
production of printing cutouts— is a 
big business growing bigger. It is closely 
allied to commercial printing, but many 
a4 printer ignores what it could mean to 
his future. Meanwhile, outsiders reap 
the profits 

I cannot understand why a printer 
who wants to build up his business 
should hesitate to go into die cutting. 
The technique closely parallels that of 
printing, and requires the same ma 
chinery, the same make-ready. The chief 
difference is that steel rule cutting dies 
are used instead of plates or type. A 
platen or cylinder press may be changed 
to a die-cutting press in minutes by in- 
stalling a steel die-cutting jacket. In still 
less time, the press may be converted 
back to printing, with no damage done 
lhe press need not be in A-1 condition 
Phe work can be done as well on worn 
out or obsolete presses. 

Die-cutting benefits include higher 
prices per thousand pieces and better 
profits than come from printing. Yet, 
too many printers keep struggling to 
solve their net margin problems by 
boosting sales or by other methods, 
while the die cutter who is not a printer 
ups his net profit all out of proportion 
to his increase in sales. Why hesitate to 
get in on a business that is not only pro 
fitable in itself, but also brings in more 
printing jobs? 

Die cutting is a simple operation for 
cutting cardboard, paper or other ma 
terials to any regular or irregular size or 
shape. You see daily in show windows 
cutout display cards and signs, banners 
and pennants, tags, and labels, toys and 
games, greeting cards, picture books and 
many other selling aids and products, all 
turned out by printer and die cutter, and 
all right down the alley of the printer 
who is a die cutter. That's the market, 
and it keeps going up. Do you want to 
know how to get in on it? 

Most die cutting is done with rela- 
tively inexpensive steel rule cutting 
dies. So start by getting in touch with a 
company that specializes in making 
such dies for use by printers and litho 
graphers. Firms in that field supply full 
information about the dies and how to 
use them 
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Sy MU. Lee Scott 


The elementary steps in die cutting 
may be broken down into this simpli- 
fied form 

Equip your platen or cylinder with a 
die-cutting jacket. Lock the die in the 
chase or bed just as you lock up type or 
plates. Lower your impression or re- 
move all packing to make sure you don't 
force your press— the first time, or until 
you know just how much packing or im- 
pression you need. Take an impression 
on heavy kraft paper and use the frisket 
to get the position of the printed sheet 
on the platen. Attach the guides in that 
position. Just as for printing, make 
ready for exact cutting. For long die life, 
aim for kiss impression. Put the make- 
ready under the die-cutting jacket, 
never under the die. Feed just as you do 
for printing. The sheet comes out of the 
press with waste intact, but it can be 
removed easily by hand. If you have dif- 
ficulty holding the sheet together, make 
very small nicks in the rule with a fine 
knife-file, and only as many as necessary. 

Now let's fill in that outline. The die- 
maker supplies a steel jacket which re- 
places the packing and top sheet and 
makes one press do the work of two— 
printing and die cutting. Jackets are 
available for standard presses and may 
be made quickly for special applica- 
tions. As a guide for making a special 





bout the reuthor 


After a technical education and appren- 
ticeship in the steel rule die making trade, 
M. Lee Scott and his brother, E. K. Scott, 
organized the Ac- 
curate Steel Rule 
Die Manufacturers 
in 1930, and have 
remained in the 
same location at 22 
West 21st Street in 
New York City 
since. The company 
is owned and oper- 
ated by Mr. Scott 
and his brother, and 
specializes in the 
manufacture of 
steel rule curung 
dies, high label dies, electronic sealing 
dies and die cutting jackets. The company 
has more than 100,000 square feet of 
floor space and employs about 100 per- 
sons. Mr. Scott's company has a booklet 
on die cutting which ts available to readers 
of THE INLAND PRINTER 


M. Lee Scott 





jacket, the manufacturer needs a used 
top sheet from the press on which the 
jacket will be used. Other information 
required is press name, style, size and 
serial number. When you get the jacket, 
attach it to the press just as you would 
attach a top sheet. 

Next comes the die lockup. The steel 
rule cutting die consists of thin blades 
with sharp knife-edge tops. The blades 
are set rigidly in a plywood base, and 
the die has a sponge rubber ejector. 
Dies may be made to cut out any exact 
size or shape, and they are designed for 
hairline register with printing. Very 
hard steel dies assure clean-cut results 
on long runs. Uniform height gives 
more impressions with less make-ready 

With orders for dies should go at 
least three finished printed sheets show- 
ing all colors. The die maker needs to 
have the actual production sheet as it 
will be when you die-cut it. For simple 
printed jobs, proofs from plates will 
serve. Other information needed by the 
die maker includes type and size of 
press; kind and thickness of stock; num- 
ber of units to be ganged on the die; 
whether the die is for cutting out parts 
only, or for that purpose plus straight 
trimming the job to final size and shape; 
maximum die block size to fit chase or 
the press bed. 

Now you have jacket and die. Next 
comes make-ready. Lock the die se- 
curely in chase or bed; place the impres- 
sion bar or adjustment at its lowest 
point; close the press with a sheet to be 
cut fastened to the platen; bring up the 
impression until the sheet shows cut 
marks. If the marks are not even all 
around, make ready as in ordinary print- 
ing. Paste gummed tape strips where 
required until cut marks show evenly 
over the whole sheet with a kiss impres- 
sion. Then put the sheet under the plat- 
en for atest. Take another test if 
necessary. The die should now cut 
evenly. If not, put thin sheets under the 
jacket ull you get the desired result. 

Registering is done by taking an im- 
pression on a sheet tacked to the plate, 
removing the inside cut-out part and 
registering the printed sheet into posi- 
tion beneath it. Paste cardboard or 
wooden guides on the plate, let them 
set, or back them up with more card- 
board, gummed tape or sealing wax. 

Make-ready for cylinder press jobs is 
about the same, but cutting make-ready 
is put under the jacket instead of under 
the platen plate. There are a few things 
to guard against. If made ready so as to 
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How-to Booklet on Die Cutting 


Latest entry in the “Lindenmeyr 
Library of Print Shop Helps” tells 
the step-by-step story of “How to 
Prepare Copy for Die Cutting.” 
Starting with ‘the shortest cut we 
know—call in your die-maker at 
the planning stage,” the story runs 
through creative, organization and 
production steps to ways for mak- 
ing the lot of the die-maker and 
printer easier. 


The LINDENMEYR LIBRARY 


PRINT SHOP HELPS 


dedicsiad te the PRINTERS OF AMERICA 





DIE- 
CUTTING 





Technical consultant for prepar- 
ing the little book was M. Lee Scott 
of Accurate Steel Rule Die Mfrs. 
The book was issued by Henry Lin- 
denmeyr & Sons, 480 Canal St., 
New York City. 











dig too deeply into the plate, the die or 
the plate, or both, may be damaged or 
ruined. Hence, the necessity for achiev- 
ing a kiss impression. The back of the 
die should never be patched up to make 
it cut. Make-ready should be done care- 
fully so that pressure on the knives run- 
ning parallel with the cylinder is less 
than pressure on the knives running at 
right angles to the cylinder. 

Sheets may be fed by hand or auto- 
matically. On intricate work or on cylin- 
der presses, the sheet sometimes fails to 
deliver in one piece. Making tiny nicks 
at strategic points on the cutting edges 
of the knives holds the sheet together, 
and the nicks are hardly noticed after 
the sheet has been broken apart. 

For easy removal of waste portions, 
the cut sheets should be stacked in per- 
fect lineup. Waste removal presents no 
problems. On complicated forms, use of 
stripping knives makes it easier to break 
up the sheet. When a job has many in- 
terior Cutouts, stripping jigs can be used 
to handle a lift of sheets and clean out 
all interior cutouts in one blow or press. 
Many customers are willing to take un- 
stripped cutouts. Unstripped jobs have 
better shipping protection, costs of 
stacking, packing, handling are cut. 


Materials which the printer can die 
cut to any flat shape or size, plain or in- 
tricate, start with paper and cardboard 
and include soft plastics, acetate, cork, 
rubber, felt, silk, cloth and other soft 
and pliable goods. Among the jobs he 
can do are perforating, hole punching, 
slot punching, indexing, tabbing, round 
cornering, window and envelope cut- 
outs, cut scoring and crease scoring. Cut 
scoring goes halfway through heavy 
cardboard to form a hinge. Crease scor- 
ing forms a groove or crease for easy 
bending. 

Here's just a skeleton list of the many 
printed and unprinted die-cut items that 
printers can turn out 

Direct mail advertising; advertising 
displays; product and sample cards; 
folding boxes, tags and labels; folders, 
binding slots and tabs, greeting and call 
ing cards; order blanks, pop-ups, gas 
kets, partitions and place mats; disks, 
coasters and swatch cards; laundry sup 
plies such as collar stays and shirt stays 

A printer who is now on the outside 
wanting in on what the die-cutting mar 
ket offers need not dive in headfirst. All 
he needs to do is to start in a small way 
and build up as he goes along. If he is 
alert to his opportunities, the build-up 
will be easier than it looks from the out 
side. He'll find that he’s getting not only 
die-cutting orders, but along with them 
more printing volume. He has heard a 
lot about the need for more and better 
printer's advertising of their own wares 
and services. What could be more effec 
tive for promoting his own sales than a 
little die cutting done on his own press? 
Maybe he’s using printed cutout jobs 
for that purpose now— buying them 
from somebody else. He might just as 
well, even better, do the work himself, 
probably at less cost, and start this new 
angle of his business by mailing a cut- 
out piece or two to announce that he has 
gone into die cutting. If his announce 
ment is die-cut, it will get more than a 
passing glance. If he sends it to his cus- 
tomers and prospects, those who use 
cutouts and those who don't, he'll find 
himself headed towards getting his 
share of a market that is well worth go 
ing after. 


Prompts Prompt Payments 
A small job printer has a good-sized 
sign in the office of his shop which asks 
for quick payment on jobs, but with a 
“hook” that takes out the sting. The sign 
reads: 
We request 
PROMPT PAYMENT 
In the Same Friendly Manner 
That You Requested 
PROMPT SERVICE 
Thank you! 


He says that it has offended no one 
and that it has helped collections 








ideas That Sell Printing 


Last But Not Least 


“Oh, say, Bill—almost forgot! We 
were thinking of a return card on 
that job. Think it’s worth it? Okay, 
make one up for us.” That seems to 
sum up the attitude many adver- 
tisers have toward return cards and 
envelopes—a necessary evil. It’s the 
wise advertiser, however, who real- 
izes the importance of these items. 
Customers and prospects appreciate 
this “postage paying” on the part of 
business houses. Most surveys prove 
this constantly. 


An envelope printed with a return 
address, on which the recipient pays 
his own postage, is considered by 
some as being the only sensible thing 
to use. True, this is much better than 
no envelope at all, and on certain 
types of jobs might prove somewhat 
satisfactory. However, the fact re- 
mains that prepaid envelopes and 
cards are the best, by far. Here are 
a few facts 


If your choice is the prepaid pos- 
tal, the next item to consider is 
whether your card will be a drab 
little orphan or bright, modern and 
equally as smart as the mailing with 
which it goes out. Elaborate cuts are 
not always necessary—cleverly ar- 
ranged type and rules printed in 
pleasantly contrasting ink on appro- 
priately colored stock will increase 
any card's attractiveness and atten- 
tion-getting value. And you know 
what that means. The card's address 
side, of course, must remain more or 
less standardized, due to govern- 
ment restrictions. As we wrote earlier 
in this article, a large number of sur- 
veys prove that postage-paid return 
cards and envelopes outdraw other 
types. This is especially true, if your 
card is modernly designed, well 
printed in one or more colors. Don't 
overlook the return card on your 
next mailing piece. 


Return Cards Pay 











York (Pa.) Composition Co. used this idea in its 
house orgon in effort to sell return post cards 
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“There is tremendous value in promoting coép 


eration and understanding between staff and 
line departments, or between factory and office 
departments. We have experienced the advan 
tage of project teams many times in solving 
problems. Work Simplification problem-solving 
teams are not the follow-up of the program at 
Standard; they are the program.” — Harold 
Crawford, Work Simplification Director, Stand 
ard Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, speaking 
at the PIA Professional Presidents’ Conference 


*& Teamwork is a natural develop 
ment of Work Simplification, although 
the awareness that itis functioning may 
come rather suddenly. That awareness 
happened at one printing plant when 
an outside expert sought to improve a 
particularly troublesome machine oper 
ation. Following the Work Simplifica 
tion principle of developing better ways 
through the ingenuity of the men on 
the job, the expert's offer was passed 
up in favor of giving the companys 
personnel first chance to do something 
about the problem 

Getting to the cause cut across de 
partment lines and involved the experi 
ence and thinking of nine men because 
each of their operations influenced the 
other's production in some manner. The 
nine formed a Methods Improvement 
Team. They directed their first efforts 
towards improving the way of doing 
the job rather than planning in terms 
of expensive machinery replacement 

A sharing of their ideas through 
meenuinys stimulated a scriecs ot impor 
tant, practical improvement proposals 
and paved the way for the formation of 
similar teams for other projects 

Work Simplification training is ef 
fective in promoting team work in the 
smaller shop. In fact, it is a natural for 
such organizations, for it often joins 
the supervisor and a worker as a team 
to solve problems. It also brings togeth 
er two or more supervisors from dit 
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Work Simplification 
Promotes Team Technique 


ferent departments. A typical improve 
ment was worked out for a plate sort- 
ing Operation at Copifyer Lithograph 
Corporation, Cleveland, by a team con 
sisting of two foremen, Al Kondik and 
Emile Ouillet 

Formerly plate sorting was done from 
skid to skid, involving considerable 
bending over and stooping. A_ plate 
would be lifted up, squinted at under 
ordinary lights, and examined for de 
fects. Then it would be placed on the 
second skid. Handling in this manner 
did not always reveal plate defects and 
sometimes it added new kinks to the 
plate 

Under the improved method, the 
plates are placed on an “A” frame large 
enough to accommodate two piles on 
each side. A plate is examined, then 
moved over to the pile at the left. This 
first improvement eliminates a number 
of the difficulties in plate sorting; how 
ever, ordinary room lights do not show 
up all of the defects 

An additional improvement was 
made by the team. A row of spot reflec 
tors Was mounted ona strip toa slid 


Fifth of a Series 
By Lillian Stemp 


ing trolley, and placed overhead. These 
reflectors shine down at a sharp graz- 
ing angle and make the plate defects 
stand out strongly. Sorting is done more 
quickly and there is no glare in the 
employee's eyes. 

The Standard Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, uses teams as the better 
way to develop improvements. They 
have modified the basic five-step Work 
Simplification approach to a problem 
to call for group action on each of the 
points. For example, they suggest that 
in step one, after a situation is selected 
which needs improvement, pick a team 
The first-line team members are those 
who know the details of the operation. 
Others with an indirect interest keep in 
touch with the team’s progress through 
minutes of the meetings. The captain 
of the team is the supervisor of the 
particular department involved. The 
coach is a trained industrial engineer, 


Ordinary room lights do not show up all of the defects in the plate sorting operation. Right, “A’ 
frame for plate sorting gets additional improvement. Note the row of spot reflectors which shine 
down at a sharp grazing angle, and make the plate defects stand out strongly. The “A” frame 
eliminates stooping and bending in the plate sorting operation, speeds sorting; lights improve efficiency 
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who does the paper work, flow process 
charts, flow diagrams, left- and right- 
hand charts, man-machine charts, pro- 
cedure flow charts, takes the movies, 
and records the minutes of the meet- 
ings. Arm-chair advice from depart- 
ments such as engineering, mainte- 
nance, office, purchasing and quality 
control is also sought. Often these de- 
partments later play an active part in 
the development of a proposal. 

When a final team proposal has been 
accepted, the minutes of the various 
conferences are reviewed. Whenever 
there is an indication that a certain idea 
definitely belongs to a particular indi- 
vidual on the team, that person turns 
in the idea to the Suggestion System 
for an award. 

In explaining the project team tech 
nique before the Printing Industry of 
America’s Professional Conference for 
Presidents, Harold Crawford, Work 
Simplification Director at Standard 
Register, emphasized the facility with 
which the team approach combines the 
know-how of the foreman or the man 
on the job with the fact findings of in- 
dustrial engineering, and the systematic 
procedure of Work Simplification’s 
five-step pattern. Such a combination 
is rare, yet most effective, and has an 
important advantage as shown in the 
following example. 

The company stored 60 different 
sizes of cartons for packing continuous 
forms on skids in six or seven bays adja- 
cent to the box line. Expansion and 
rearrangement of the department neces- 
sitated an improved method of handling 
these cartons. A number of ideas which 
the team submitted were mulled over 
The better one was projected by a man 
on the box line. He suggested a series 
of gravity conveyor racks. 

To carry out this proposal, the factory 
men contributed their experience to the 
team as to the problems in locating car- 
tons, the number of trips made and the 
difficulties and delays encountered. The 
industrial engineering men made the 
flow charts, obtained data as to the 
quantities of cartons purchased and 
used for each standard size and special 
size carton. They also calculated spacing 
and capacity of the storage conveyors. 
The engineer \aid out the conveyor onto 
detailed drawings and estimated costs. 
The stockroom foreman was an impor 
tant part of the team because when the 
team considered the over-all picture of 
the problem, it was evident that the 
least cost would prevail when the stock 
room people increased their handling 
of the cartons. Being sold on the idea 
himself, enabled him to convince his 
people likewise 

The team idea is applicable to all 
phases of company operation. When 
splinters from the handling of damaged 
forms trays brought 19 employees to 





Four of the six-man team that tackled the problem of handling damaged forms trays at the Standard 


Register Company. ‘There's Always a Better Way! 


the first aid room in one month, the 
problem warranted attention. The set 
up men in production control, who re 
moved bad trays as they found them, a 
maintenance man who repaired the 
trays, and a work simplification group 
in the pressroom who used many of 
the trays contributed their ideas for an 
easier and safer way to handle the dam- 
aged forms trays. A six-man team was 
formed. 

It soon became evident that not only 
a safety factor was involved in the pro 
ject but quality control as well since 
damaged forms trays also meant dam 
age to the forms as well. A work sim- 
plification solution set aside a storage 


A Work Simplification solution: Storage area 
was marked, set up for damaged trays. Periodi 
cally, trays are removed by maintenance em 
ployee and repaired before going into service 
Result was improved safety factor (fewer splint 
ers), better waste control (less damage to forms) 


LACK DAMAGED 
CRAYS HERI 


MRR tg 2. 





Work Simplification that started team thinking 


area marked for damaged trays. Period 
ically, these trays are removed by a 
maintenance employee and repaired be 
fore going back into service. Result 
fewer splinters and better quality con 
trol, because there is less damage to 
forms now. 

In companies where industrial engi 
neering departments were established 
long before the Work Simplification 
program, the department personnel 
have increased their usefulness to the 
organization because the work simplifi 
cation program has promoted team 
work. 

Originally, the industrial engineer 
ing department at the Meredith Pub 
lishing Company was organized for the 
purpose of writing standard operating 
procedures for interdepartmental man 
ufacturing operations. This was per 
formed by two engineers. Over a period 
of years, additional functions were ab 
sorbed and the staff of the department 
was expanded to include functions such 
as plant layout, equipment replacement, 
research, operating standards, and meth 
ods improvement or work simplifica 
tion. This latter function has favorable 
sanction by Meredith management 
However, a strong emphasis has been 
placed on the techniques to be used in 
accomplishing this end. 

An example of the teamwork be 
tween industrial engineering and the 
departments is this typical case. A press 
room foreman originated an idea that 
involved plate register on press make 
ready and sent it to the industrial en 
gineering department. The industrial 
engineer and the foreman worked to 
gether with the foreman of the plate 
making section to determine the system 
to be followed. When the details were 
worked out and installed, the system 
saved an average of $150 make-ready 
cost per press make-ready on Meredith's 
large double five-color rotary web-fed 
Mapazine presses 

Usually a proposal or a request form 
in triplicate is sent when a simplined 
method is desired for a particular op 
eration. One copy goes to the manager 
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This team at Meredith Publishing Company in Des Moines worked out a proposal for installation of Tel-Autograph system, which represents annual savings 


of $2,600 and better control over jobs in production stages. Left to right, Glenn Selby, job scheduling codrdinator; Don Matson, assistant job scheduling man 


ager; Marvin Solum, job scheduling coérdinator; Robert Jolley, production control mgr.; 


of engineering. He sends the second 
copy to the particular industrial engi 
neer whom he assigns to the project 
lhe third copy is returned to the person 
who originated the idea 

The industrial engineer on the pro 
ject contacts the originator of the pro 
posal and discusses the problem and the 
proposed changes. They work out a 
method of approach. Then the engineer 
goes into the details of the proposal, 
working out the costs involved, effect 
on other standard operating procedures, 
capital outlay required, and savings. He 
reviews all factors involved with the 
line supervisor or foreman, then writes 
up of prepares a recommendation 
which ts distributed to all interested 
personnel. This write-up may often in 
volve alternative choices and after all 
persons affected have had a chance to 
study the proposals, if any difference of 
opinion on the method to be adopted 
exists, a conference is called to select 
the better method 

The problem-solving conference at 
this stage is attended by both line and 
staff personnel. The skills of conference 
leadership are used to encourage dis 
cussion of the problem, and to prevent 
dominating of the conference by one or 
a few individuals. Unless the line super 
visor objects, decision is by majority 
opinion. If he objects, the problem ts 
referred to the division head for the 
final decision. 

After the problem has been resolved, 
the project engineer takes responsibility 
for handling the approvals, budgets, 
changes in standard speed or cost, pur 
chases of equipment, and arranging for 
installation of the change 

A monthly report of savings is made 
by the manager of engineering to top 
management. This report lists the first 
year's savings on all improvements in 
stalled during that month and _ repre- 
sents the only time these savings are 
reported 

The teamwork between industrial en- 
gineering and operating departments is 
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valuable when considering new equip 
ment. For example, attention was fo 
cused on the fact that production con 
trol personnel had difficulty in actually 
Maintaining control over jobs they 
processed through various production 
operations 

Weak communications between the 
production department and scheduling 
coordinators resulted in the failure of 
the proper people getting information 
about the progress and movement of 
jobs. If the information got through, 
it came too late to maintain schedule 
on the job. The system involved the 
daily tabulation of a ume consuming, 
expensive report to cover the previous 
day's progress on all work done in pro 
duction departments on jobs 

Such information was arriving too 
late to be effective in keeping the job 
moving, especially on small jobs where 
only a few hours production time are 
required in each department. The re 
port cost about $342 monthly with an 
annual cost of about $4,100. 

A proposal to install a Tel-Auto 
graph system berween job scheduling 
and production departments will repre- 
sent an annual savings of $2,600. It will 
require no additional help in job sched 
uling and less personal checking by 
scheduling codrdinators. Also, better 
control will be maintained over the 
jobs in production stages because move 
ments will be reported as they occur 
rather than the next day. 

Under the new system each depart 
ment will write on its sending unit 
when any job is delivered to the next 
operation. This information then dupli- 
cates itself at the receiving unit in job 
scheduling. From the receiving unit the 
information is transferred to a central 
job control board where all jobs, their 
schedules, and locations are shown. This 
provides immediate information on the 
status of all jobs in production and is 
more valuable than the daily progress 
report, which it eliminates. The system 
can also be adapted for the two-way 


John Downey, industrial engineer; Linn Philson, job scheduling mgr. 


transmission of any messages between 
production department and production 
control. 

The R. R. Donnelley & Sons Com 
pany Work Simplification program 
started a group effort for over-all prob- 
lems by making a technical process 
improvement committee and a project 
or action committee. In the company’s 
Crawfordsville, Ind., plant, an action 
committee of six men made a study for 
a more orderly layout of the bindery 
and came up with 16 additional load 
spaces besides eliminating much un 
necessary and strenuous load handling 

In the Chicago plant, a four-man 
team found it was possible to effect in 
terdepartmental simplification of han 
dling rotogravure inks. Not only did 
the departments benefit but the sup 
pliers as well. The faster loading and 
unloading that resulted freed the sup 
pliers trucks earlier than previously 
and provided for better supplier-com 
pany relations 

The opportunity to discuss, evaluate, 
revise, and plan action on proposals 
without delay is rare while on the job 
Having an action committee speeds the 
process. 

Most recent demonstration of the 
team technique as the result of Work 
Simplification occurred at the Donnelly 
plant in Chicago when one of the press 
room foreman, who had been trained 
in Work Simplification, asked what the 
industrial engineering department 
thought of his making teams in his de 
partment, indoctrinating the employees 
in the principles of Work Simplifica 
tion and using opportune times to work 
together to solve operating problems. 
This unexpected suggestion was also 
the answer to the Work Simplification 
department's concern about how to 
train employees on the worker level 
They had finished the supervisory train- 
ing and were looking for a practical 
and effective way to reach the workers 
The foreman’s suggestion looks like 
the right answer at present 
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‘ 4 
(1) After submitting brochure bid to advertising 
agency, Bourgeois received phone call: ‘You're 
highest of three estimates we have.” Problem: 
how to divert attention away from price to service 


How One Printing Salesman Lands 


*& “Man, you're ‘way too high 

What does a skilled salesman say to 
combat that statement? Especially when 
it comes from a professional buyer of 
printing, one who knows comparative 


4) ‘Tell you what,’ Bourgeois said, looking at 
watch. “It’s 15 minutes before noon. Call your 
client. We'll have lunch together. We can show 


him what we've decided and reach a conclusion 











5) Tactfully allowing agency man to explain 
need for stock change as own idea, Bourgeois 
backed him, assumed Wetzel would get job 





specifications called for cast-coat stock, fold 


would cross big halftone, probably cause peel 


or crack. He submitted new samples sent by mill 


quality and isn't likely to be deceived 


by a cut-rate price that means cut-rate 
work, a statement of “you're ‘way too high 
to get the job” is often the famous last 
words that mean a sale lost. 

But not to Nolan Bourgeois. Mr. Bout 
geois has a system for landing those tough 
ones which crop up sometimes in the sell 
ing life of every graphic arts salesman 
Mr. Bourgeois’ system revolves around 
two things: Advance service that nails 
down the account before the matter of 
price can become important, and the sell 
ing ot an extra ( again, often service ) that 
diverts attenuon from the price tag 

Nolan Bourgeois is an old hand, with 

’ years’ printing experience, all with 
Wetzel Printing Co., Inc. in New Orleans, 
behind him. On one recent occasion, he 
was called in to give an estimate on an 
annual statement job that would run into 
a considerable figure. He managed to find 
out which other firms were also invited 
to bid. “I knew at least one out of the 
group was quite likely to come up with 
a price lower than ours. | determined to 
sell Wetzel in advance of giving Weizel’s 
price,” he said 

We had one advantage. We had done 
the job the previous year. Among the 
secuons Of this report was one that re 
counted progress on new physical expan 
sion. Much of it, | knew, was not yet 
completed. So I asked the buyer to go 
over the previous year's report with me 
to pick out which cuts could be used 
again—since On many projects, it was 
once more necessary to show the archi 
tect’s drawings rather than completed 
photographs. We found 42 “old” cuts | 
could plan on reusing. The bill for en 
graving on those would have been over 
$400. I was able to include this saving 


6) Two hours later, with okay to proceed, Bour 
geois had Wetzel set and make up job, proved 
it on all three stocks considered for the final job 


ae 


2) Restudying agency layouts, Bourgeois noticed 


agency’s client as he spread proofs across desk 








(3) Contacting the agency production man first, 
Bourgeois spread out samples and explained his 
fear that enamel would crack or cast-coat stock 
would peel if the fold had to be on the halftone 


the Tough Sales 


in our estimate which made it the lowest 
of the group. But more important than 
that—the buyer so appreciated my idea 
that I believe he would have given us the 
contract even if we weren't the lowest 


(8) An hour later the phone call came from the 
agency: ‘Don't know why you went to all that 
trouble when | told you your firm was high,’ 


agency production man said. ‘The job’s yours. 











(7) “So you can see how much better this stock 


will do the job,” Bourgeois pointed out to 








olden Eagle Press Is Shrine of 
Fine Printing and Exotic Editions 


& It was a pleasant pilgrimage jour 
neying from New York City to Mount 
Vernon, New York, to visit a shrine 
of fine printing and exotic editions cre 
ated by that Persian printer-philoso 
pher, Samuel Aiwaz Jacobs 

Here is a rare blend of mystic and 
realist, one blessed with a creative eye 
and hand, who finds interesting ways of 
fulfilling his visions. There is intuitive 
logic to his approach that results in 
inspired originalities 

Samuel Jacobs is a bizarre blend of 
Oriental and Occidental, which enables 
him to be subjective as well as objective 
Phe result is creations that intrigue and 
enchant. Jacobs, with his supple re 
sourcefulness bends effects closer to his 
heart's desire, designing types wherever 
necessary, that will hew closer to the 
spirit of a text 

There are two principles that moti 
vate Jacobs: a book must have a reason 
for being and it must be out of the way 

Of Jacobs, it may be said, that he 
puts as much thought into designing 
4 book as an author does in writing it. 
Therefore, a Jacob's book is more in 
the nature of a creative collaboration 
than a mere design job 

Jacobs is paced to the modern tempo 
but he has nothing but disdain for the 
word modernistic. This, to him, is a 
term that covers a multitude of sins, 
permitting the indulgence in all sorts 
of nebulous notions under the guise of 


Sy P.%. Thomajan 


Seventh of a Series 
On America’s Private Presses 


art. Modern, in his strict code, means 
to be creative while modernistic means 
an arbitrary effort to shock people by 
hook or crook and to attract attention 
To be truly modern, one must create 
something that did not exist before 
There is much wisdom and direction 
in Jacobs’ philosophy of life and work 
Says this sage, “Art springs not from 
rules and regulations but from feeling 
If there is no feeling, logic is a blind 
alley and reason a dead end. Logic is 
a poor guide without the light of feel 
ing. Logic at best is the crossword puz- 
zle of the mind, and reason its solution 
“Follow no one. Only yourself can 
lead you. Be open-minded and ready to 
reject every extraneous influence. Use 
your own. Approach your line of activ 
ity as an individual. Be independent 
There is but one law to obey, the law 
of freedom, and obedience to that law 
is liberty 
Jacobs is not one to be intimidated by 
convention and blithely he goes on his 
way, devising graphic innovations. 
The following episode well illustrates 
his creative savorr flair. During the Blue 
Eagle period of the NRA, he was stop 
ped by an officer while speeding 
through New York's Central Park 


When the officer came up to him, he 


The colophon of the Golden Eagle Press in Mt. Vernon, New York. During NRA days, this insignia 
imprinted on Jacob's business cards saved him from traffic cop who stopped him for speeding 
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Samuel Jacobs’ awareness of his own typo 


graphic unfoldment is most enlightening: 
“My own approach has been through feel 
ing. | recall, as a child, | had no one to 
follow. There was no one to teach me what 
| felt | wanted to know. There was no one to 
lead me where | felt | wanted to go. | had 
no one to influence me or guide me in my 
trials. | was interested in the letters that spelt 
words—the same letters, arranged differ- 
ently, would spell different words! | induced 
other children who had access to the various 
printing houses to acquire some type for me, 
for which | would give them anything | had. 
| finally got what | wanted. | recall my first 
sensations in touching type, the joy of ar 
ranging it, changing it and rearranging it. 
| was not satisfied; | wanted to find out, not 
only the combinations of letters which have 
no memory of their previous arrangement 
or the meaning of those words so arranged, 
but knowledge of the symbols of which the 
characters are but sounds. But there was no 
one to impart the knowledge to me. | had 
to do it myself by leaving the country of my 
birth and going abroad, where | could learn 
all that by myself, not in schools but from 
other sources. The knowledge of characters 
led me to the knowledge of symbols, which 
represent the sounds of characters. This led 
to type designing, book designing and print- 
ing. This all came about from the urge for 
touching, feeling and making things one is 
interested in. One has to have knowledge 
of things before one is able to understand 
their relation to each other. In consideration 
of the foregoing remarks, | feel justified in 
recommending the workshop system, not only 
to the beginners in the book field but also 
to those who are practicing designers, who 
need a thorough and practical knowledge of 
the art of the printer.” 











casually produced his impressive card 
embellished with a big eagle. The officer 
took a quick glance, construed that this 
man was an important journalist be 
longing to the Press of the Eagle, and 
apologetically sent him on his way 

As early as 1925, Jacobs placed 
among the AIGA Fifty Books with 
Natives of Rock by Glenway Wescott 
To the printer, the titles in this book 
are so many drawers, each containing 
the treasure of a poem. Hence the use 
of paragraph marks as drawer-knobs 
The title page is set in a single size ot 
caps so as to offer the least distraction 
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trom the decoration. Folios are in tiny 
6-point, placed low in the inside gutter 
margins so as to offer the least distrac- 
tion to art work and text. Not infre- 
quently, book reviewers pay special 
tribute to Jacobs for his significant con- 
tribution to the format of a book. 

Jacobs’ knowledge has no boundaries. 
He is a person of vast cultural aware- 
ness and his CONSCIOUSNESS 1S spread Over 
the centuries, grasping the continuity 
of evolution, and working out of it re- 
ciprocal relations that meaningfully 
blend the new with the old. 

Jacobs is quite the philologist and 
he has a profound awareness of words, 
their roots and stems. He can tell you 
many and odd things about ancient al- 
phabets. This erudition conditions his 
approach to words and he treats them 
as individual entities. 

This scholarly printer is much the 
purist and religiously abides by ancient 
usages and spellings in his texts, thus 
preserving their native virtue. He 1s 
keenly cognizant of the niceties and 
nuances of each era and renders them 


with discreet and knowing sagacity. This 
esoteric master of letters has even 
delved into the study of hieroglyphics, 
which he once used in a modern man- 
ner for the table of contents of a book 
For use in scholarly books, he has made 
available on the Linotype three Syriac 
faces: a first-century Estrangela, a fifth- 
century Nestorian, and a seventh-cen- 
tury Jacobite. Mr. Jacobs came to this 
country at 15 and ever since then he 
has been exploring new avenues of ex 
pression in this never-ceasing land of 
opportunity. In 1920, he joined Mer 
genthaler Linotype Company with 
which he was associated until 1927 
There he made many contributions to 
the foreign language division. In 1934, 
Jacobs set up his Golden Eagle Press 
and it has become a publication imprint 
associated with atrention-commanding 
originalities, 

The motivation for Jacob's private 
press was the desire to make available 
to lovers of literature, beautiful books 
that expressed the character of their 
contents 


It all started back in 1925, when 
Jacobs was director of new type inspec 
tion at Mergenthaler. In New York, he 
maintained a small work shop, where 
he put into print the writings of such 
avant garde writers as Marianne Moore 
E. E. Cummings and Glenway Wescott 
These caught on, there was a demand 
for his experimental typography, and 
soon he found himself more deeply en 
gaged in the project of publishing mod 
erm writings in a modern manner 

The recent Oxford University publi 
cation, Books For Our Time, provides 
an interesting profile of Jacobs’ crea 
tions over the past quarter-century, in 
fact, he has more books represented in 
this volume than any other designer 

Jacobs’ unusual editions soon 
brought his talents into demand by 
such leading publishers as Bont & Live 
right and Covici-Friede, for whom he 
turned out de luxe editions which are 
today collector's items 

There is much discrimination in the 
choice of Jacobs’ titles. They must have 
enduring substance and permanent 


Title page (right) designed by Jacobs. Original sheet was printed on cream wove stock 8'2 by 13 inches. Unusual format for an announcement; original 644 by 13 
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beauty. Starting with the Song of 
Songs” from the Bible, he has selected 
rare and obscure gems from the cen- 
curies and given them a new luster. The 
finest domestic and imported papers are 
used in Golden Eagle Editions, among 
these are: Kelmscott, Crown & Sceptre, 
Maidstone, Arches, Winterbourne, Ma 
rais, Laverstoke, Arnold and Highclare 
Each texture has a particular fitness to 
the text. The majority of Golden Eagle 
editions are set on the Linotype but 
they all look as if they were handset 
Jacobs’ playing on Linotype keys is like 
that of a master organist, streamlining 
clite elisions of effect. His thin spacings 
make words look like chords and his 
manipulations of small capitals and low 
cr Case pive visual counterpoint CoO lines 

In his eye-level lines with variant 
use of italics, small caps and lower case, 
Jacobs refreshes the vision and does 
away with fatigue in attention. The 
words acquire almost the aspect of pan 
romine in making tangible gestures 

Jacobs dislikes large caps and seeks 
even lines. He uses small caps of the 
same font to get an even line 

Title pages are the cornerstone of a 
Jacobs-designed book. They formally 


symbolize the character of a composi- 
uion. From this basic page, subsequent 
effects are formed with a consistent 
symmetry. One of Jacobs’ most daring 
formats is to be found in The Blue 
Closet by William Morris. Here he has 
taken decorative St. Albans papers and 
cut them up into small panels and tip- 
ped them on as illustrations. The pat 
terns of the paper almost magically 
chime in with the text and give it a 
haunting overtone. The English uncial 
used has a semblance of musical nota- 
uion which enhances the tonal motif 
of this poem. 

A. E. Housman’s contemporary clas- 
sic, A Shropshire Lad, Jacobs has de- 
signed with the verdant serenity which 
befit these pastoral lines. The cover is a 
grassy green English mould-made pa- 
per, and throughout Jacobs has used 
bleed illustrations of the country land 
scapes of John Constable. These are 
printed in a soft laurel green. Thus with 
one master stroke, that of ushering Con- 
stable into the picture, these poems 
seem to spring from their native scene 
Solomon's Song of Songs offered Jacobs 
an opportunity to give this Biblical love 
lyric a treatment that mirrored its idyl- 


lic beauty. The text is set in Syrinx, a 
type of his own design, which has a 
sinuous grace and a Hebraic cast. The 
paragraph marks, especially made for 
this book, have a subtle resemblance to 
a G clef. For his illustrative theme, Ja- 
cobs has taken an abstract sculpture of 
two lovers by Jacques Lipchitz and then 
he has boldly repeated this motif six- 
teen times throughout the book, for he 
states, “Inasmuch as this is a love poem, 
it should suggest repeated kisses, echo 
and reécho the mood of a prolonged 
amorous embrace.” 

The colors selected are also Hebraic 
in mood, being blue and terra cotta. 
In numbering chapters, which appear 
in blue on the margins, wherever there 
is an extra I in the Roman numeral, this 
is rendered as a J—a practice used by 
the oldtime scribes. 

E. E. Cummings, literary playboy, 
who juggles syllables and punctuation 
to achieve his fractured meanings, re- 
gards Jacobs as his favorite typographer, 
and requests publishers that he design 
his various books. On these intricate 
manuscripts, Jacobs brings into play a 
wealth of his own dexterity. 

(Concluded on page 96) 


Title page and text page from Song of Songs. Text page was set in Syrinx, designed by Jacobs himself, has a sinuous grace combined with a Hebraic cast 
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flagcns, comforr me wih agples: for 
¥am sick of love. FHis lef hand is 
under my head, and his right hand 
doh embrace me. 41 charge you, © ye 
daughrers of Jerusalem, by The rees, 
and by rhe hinds of rhe fied, vhar 
ye Srir nor up, nor awake my love, rill 
he please. The voice of my beloved! 
behold, he comerh leaping upon ‘rhe 
mountains, Skigging upon rhe hills. 
4 diy beloved is like a roe or a young 
harr: behold, he standerh behind 
our wall, he lookerh forrh ar rhe win- 
dows, shewing himself rhrough rhe 
lavvice. Jdly beloved spake, and said 
uno ME, Rist up, my love, my fair 
one, and come away. For, lo, rhe win- 
rer is pS, The rain is over and gone; 
rhe flowers appear on ‘The carvh; rhe 
rime of whe singing of birds is come, 
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A group of New York models, supplied with viewers produced by Freedman Cut-Outs, New York, looks at post cards, magazines, comic books, advertising in 3-D 


3-D Now Rates I-A in Graphic Arts World 


Popular Science Monthly produces 3-D section, tells viewers how to make the 


glasses, encounters photography, problems in engraving, printing at McCall’s 


®& In its August issue, Popular Science 
Monthly printed four pages of three-di 
mensional pictures. They were good. In 
fact, they were excellent. The images wer« 
sharp, the resolution through colored 
glasses well-nigh perfect 

The job looked easy. For the sake of 
the record, it wasn’t. Here's the story 


Herbert Luckett, PSM photo staff, did much ex 
perimental work, used Rolleiflex cameras for two 
images, took over 300 pictures; only 28 were used 





One day last spring the magazine's edi 
tor, Volta Torrey, sitting with his heels 
on his desk in New York doing some 
global thinking, fell to wondering how 
he could cut himself in on the current 
movie hysteria over 3-D 

Research work was started. Now, it had 
so happened that a series of pictures in 
ordinary, two-dimensional black-and 
white had been taken in the magazine's 
studio to illustrate the right and wrong 
ways to use a power saw. They didn’t ade 
quately illustrate what Torrey wanted to 
convey to the reader 

It occurred to Torrey and Howard Jen 
sen, art editor, that here was a home work 
shop subject that cried for 3-D treatment 

In the next few weeks they studied 
every 3-D printing process they could lay 
their hands on. In April, when they were 
in Dayton, Ohio, for a final go-around on 
a fluorescent ink cover for the following 
month's issue—a stunt that made publish 
ing history—they discussed 3-D with Joe 
Sauer, the McCall Corporation’s commer 
cial printing representative there 

The actual printing of 3-D prom 
ised to be a poser. The Popular Science 
press at McCall's is a two-color job. On 
any given page it will deliver black and 
one tint. The black inking rollers aren't 
cut anywhere. Gradually it became ap 
parent that this high-speed, 192-page, 


web-fed, heat-set press, printing by the 
letterpress process, would require some 
changes for 3-D. 

The peculiarities of the 3-D reproduc 
tion method ultimately decided on would 
require two colors other than black. Two 
images in different inks, seemingly out 
of register, have to be put on the printed 
page. Somehow, the black ink fountain 
and duct rollers carrying the ink to the 
press plates would have to be separated 
tO get One more color 

To get a three-dimensional illusion, the 
reader has to view the images through a 
transparent substance of like colors, one 
for each eye 

At the start, Torrey and Jensen decided 
to discard a lenticular process. This in 
volves some sort of ti ‘nsparent overlay 
with tiny cylindrical lenses embossed in 
the surface. Suffice to say, it didn’t fill the 
bill. There was another possibility. Sam 
ples of it were imported from England 
for study. Other samples were obtained 
from several New York die stampers and 
printers. 

Handing over the exhibits, the printers 
remarked, “Now here's something new 

It had been new—about the year 1895 
This was the anaglyph process that had 
been adapted to stereoscopic Movies in 
the mid-1920s The principle of all stereo 
art is that of photographing an object 
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One halftone was made for the left eye at 75-degree angle and 60 per cent full halftone and one 


halftone was made for the right eye at 45-degree angle and 100 per cent halftone. An involved sys 


tem of registration and crop marks had to be devised for the guidance of the photoengraving company 


from two slightly different points of view 
so that the eyes can “see around” it. For 
the printed page, the anaglyph process 
required, in addition, the use of two inks 
of complementary color 

The next step was to consult an expert 
on stereoscopy. The man chosen was John 
A. Norling, of the Loucks & Norling 
Studios, New York. He had done stereo 
work for the armed services, had written 
a treause on 3-D and had invented a 3-D 
camera in use in Hollywood. He supplied 
not only examples of anaglyph printing 
exhibited at the Chicago World's Fair in 
1934-34 but a wealth of guidance and 
examples of his own stereo photography 

Overnight, a set of plates, using Nor 
ling’s pictures, were engraved at the Har 
ding Engraving Plant in New York. The 
results showed promise. The job would 
be possible if the photography was prop 
erly done and the bugaboo of printing 
black and two tints on the McCall press 
in Dayton could be overcome 

Now the Popular Science photo depart 
ment was put to work. Stereo cameras 
existed, They were fine for taking pictures 
ot objects 15 or more feet away That 
was just what they were built for. But to 
show the right and wrong ways of using 
a power saw required some closeups at 
three or four feet, dithcult to achieve with 
existing equipment 

Hubert Luckett of the PSM photo staff 
went to work. Luckett took a lot of pic 
tures, experimental and otherwise. He 
can’t recall the exact number. His esti 


mate is about 300. (Counting two images 
to a picture, the final number used in the 
magazine was 28.) 

Taking the pictures was only part of 
the photographer's problem. He had to 
get proper registration. Success or failure 
depended on it. To make sure that his 
photo printing paper wouldn't throw off 
his carefully computed registration, he 
used a stock with a waterproof-paper base. 
It had better dimensional stability 

The first try at printing pictures in the 
PSM photo shop was almost too success 
ful. Something had to go wrong. It did. 
Registration became a flirtatious, hit-and 
miss proposition 

Luckett found that it was necessary to 
refine the techniques for putting registra 
uon marks on the prints to control the 
rotation of the prints with respect to each 
other and the point at which the “stereo 
window’’—the place where projections in 
the foreground of the picture appear to 
be coming out of the page, and back 
grounds are behind the page—would ox 
cur. In exposing the photo printing paper 
under the enlarger, the two images were 
enlarged with the same setting and the 
prints were processed in stereo pairs. 

Meantime, the engravers, ink suppliers 
and McCall's were doing their own ex 
perimenting. The engravers were a puz 
zled bunch of people. PSM used both the 
McCall plane in Stamford, Conn., and a 
New York firm. Every so often, someone 
would telephone and complain that the 
plates wouldn't register 


Popular Science 3-D insert was printed on high-speed Goss press by McCall Corporation, Dayton, O 


Using special green and orange inks, the 3-D pages were printed (in effect) out of register so that 


when viewed through the special 3-D viewers by the reader, he sees the three-dimensional result 

















Trial and error associated with early 3-D print 
ing was eliminated through use of split color 
technique with close control maintained by Day 
co color separators and dividers. Differing inks 
were printed simultaneously without cutting any 
rollers on roller inking assembly which normally 
runs all black ink in the printed signature. Popu 
lar Science's special 3-D section with viewers is 
available from Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, O 


One engraver telephoned Jensen in the 
middle of the night. It didn’t do much 
good to explain that the plates weren't 
supposed to register. So Jensen had to 
devise an involved system of registration 
and crop marks for the guidance of the 
engravers. 

Except for the actual printing, it now 
began to look as though the boys had the 
thing in the bag. They had dumped the 
printing headache in the lap of Truman 
Bradley of McCall's New York office. 

They had found an alarming variety 
of inks in all the samples of anaglyph 
printing they had collected. So they went 
to the Printing Ink Division of the Inter 
chemical Corporation. An IP] man went 
to Stamford. If the colors on the printed 
page got out of balance, the image would 
n't be clear. The IPI man mixed the inks 
on the spot. The proofs on the plates 
showed that standard colors—tints, actu 
ally—could be guaranteed. 

‘This looks like one hell of a job, 
McCall's at Dayton told Bradley on the 
telephone. “The Dayco color separators 
work all right on smaller presses, but this 
is something else again.” 

The Dayco separators were a recent de 
velopment. Devised by the Dayton Rub 
ber Company, supplying inking rollers to 
the printing industry, they were little, flat 
idling wheels bearing on the inking roll 
ers. They assured color separation by tak 
ing ink off the rollers and dumping it 
into pots at the side. They were, in action, 
mechanical dams on the inking rollers 

Joe Sauer took the problem to the rub 
ber company. Somehow, on a high-speed, 
192-page press, a means had to be found 
to separate the black ink fountain and 
get one additional tint on the page. All 
the pages had to print black on ungrooved 
rollers. It was finally determined that the 
Dayco separators would do the trick. 

But there was still the problem of 
creating 3-D for the reader's eye. He had 
to look at the printed page through som« 
thing. That little problem was settled by 
devising three ways the reader could make 
his own 3-D glasses at home with a mini 
mum of inexpensive materials, and pictur 
ing the methods as part of the article 
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THE PROOFROOM 


BY H. D. BUMP 


From a Sometimes Admirer 

I notice you always italicize et cetera 
when you use it in your department. 

Isn't there a rule somewhere that says 
Latin expressions that have been adopted 
into the English language need not be 
italicized? And why don’t you abbreviate 
it? Almost everyone else does. 


Any book on printing style that you 
pick up will tell you that Latin and other 
words foreign to English should be sex 
in roman type when such words have 
been incorporated in English speech. 
Et cetera has become an essential part 
of our language. It is easy to tell you 
why it has been in italics in the “Proof- 
room.” The answer is “Habit.” When 
we proudly went to work for the IP in 
the hard winter of 1943, anxious to 
make good, we memorized the IP style 
sheet which then announced that ef 
cetera was to appear only in fluid italic, 
and in full. 

As to why we don’t abbreviate efc., 
when “almost everyone” does, that 
would take some psychiatric research 
which we are not in a position to under- 
write financially at the moment. We be- 
lieve that a page of print is more beau- 
tiful sans abbreviations. In the prime 
prewar (yes, we mean that “first” one) 
years of THE INLAND PRINTER, when 
there was time for perfection and taxes 
were not even a twinkle in Uncle Sam's 
eye, abbreviations were as unwelcome 
in these pages as type lice. But, as Mr 
Luce has said, time marches on. Things 
change and one changes with them or 
one perishes. 

How about a compromise, out of re- 
spect for the gray hair or two on this 
bent head, despite a sad bout with 
henna? We will cease putting et cetera 
in italics if we may continue spelling it 
out. For the record, we regard it as a 
bedraggled, lazy phrase and we try to 
avoid using it 


Proofroom Sanskrit 


What can I do about an otherwise re- 
spected and valued customer who uses 
his own new and private proof marks? 
We get highbrow copy from him, which 
is no soft job at best. But his hieroglyphics 
on proofs throw our proofroom into utter 
confusion. The “corrections” are strange 
indeed. The customer is none too happy 
about what he gets back, but all the chaos 
is caused by his refusal to use standard 
marks. Some of his should be done in 


color or neon and hung in a modern art 
museum. 


If things are as bad as all that, write 
a nice letter to him explaining that your 
readers are incurably and unimagina- 
tively addicted to interpreting the 
marks used universally. Send him a copy 
of the symbols that have evolved with 
little change from the sixteenth cen- 
tury. They take care of most emergen- 
cies. Tell him, as is true, that conformity 
iS not to make your lite easier but to 
give him the results he wishes to 
achieve, with the least work and worry 


Reassurance 

Anent “One Exasperation After An 
other” (July “Proofroom”): Government 
Printing Office Style Manual (1945) p. 
145 gives your decision on P7's its O.K. 
It refers to “the U-7’s (roman ‘s’) turret.” 


This is legal and official: We were 
right. A former G.P.O. “comma chaser” 
took the time and trouble to write and 
tell us so. We recommend acquiring his 
thoughtfulness. It would make our mail 
even nicer than it is. We also recom- 
mend having the G.P.O. style manual 
handy, and are going to follow our own 
advice about that. We have an old copy, 
but things have changed a bit since we 
were keeping cool with Coolidge 


Colon and Caps 

I can’t locate the answer to this prob 
lem at the moment, so I'm sending it to 
you. See what you can do to help me 
Should the first word following a colon 
be capitalized? I mean, is it obligatory? 


We are paid to look for answers to 
problems of the moment. All of this is 
written in the shifting sands of time, 
and today’s right answer will be wrong 
tomorrow. 

Your answer is “Yes, ordinarily the 
first word after a colon is capitalized.” 
But, so you do not get off too easily 
from the book on grammar, there is an 
exception. If the matter following the 
colon is a supplementary remark in 
tended to give a fuller explanation, the 
first word is not capitalized. The exam 
ple given of this ts: “Tommy misbe 
haved: he screamed, made faces, and 
threw his plate upon the floor. 

“Obligatory” means morally or legal 
ly binding. Don't get wrapped up in the 
colon and caps to that extent 


THIS DEPARTMENT WELCOMES PROOFROOM QUERIES AND COMMENT 


“The Poor, Dumb Comp” 


When a manuscript line ends with a 
divided word, which conceivably could be 
hyphenated or run together, and in type 
setting, this word comes in the middle of 
a line, how is the compositor to know 
whether to retain or delete the hyphen? 
Should the author or editor indicate 
whether it is to be kept or left out? What 
sort of marking could he use so it would 
be clear to the compositor? Is it trademark, 
trade-mark, or trade mark? If a poor, 
dumb comp found the word trade at the 
end of one line and the word mark at the 
beginning of the next line, and there 
were no hyphen, he'd naturally make it 
two words! But if there were a hyphen, 
what would he do? I've seen it printed all 
three ways 


We hasten to announce that this in 
quiry came from a “poor, dumb comp’ 


Copy Idea 








The 


PRINTED 
Word 


Department Of Ideas 


Div. Of Brainstorms 


Here's one for you. Why 
not make your letterhead 
stick out above your competi- 
tors when it hits vour cus- 
tomer’s desk? Can be done, 
casily and tastefully 

Why not a different let- 
terhead for each season—a 
winter one on a white sheet 
with silver and blue ink; a 
spring one on light green 
stock with a dark green ink; 
a summer one on light blue 
stock with dark blue ink, 
and a fall letterhead on a 
tan stock with dark green 
and/or brown ink 

Could be worked out, 
with changing typography 
and/or artwork yet a certain 
continuity to tie them all to- 
gether with perhaps some ex 
planatory type at the bottom 
of the sheet 

We can do it for you 


By Jim Tippett 




















Here's a new letterhead idea promoted in the 
house organ of Toledo Printing Co., Toledo, O 
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who isn't either. Those are not adjec- 
tives we use in Connection with comps. 
We have a few choice ones, rarely aired 
and then only in privacy. Most comps 
we love, most of the time. So we want 
no reproachful letters on the subject. 

We use the ordinary “close up” mark 
at the end of a line of manuscript, to 
indicate that the part of word is to join 
the part on the next line. We use a 
double hyphen to indicate that the 
hyphen is to be retained. If we wanted 
to be certain that trade mark could come 
outin print as tWO words, we would put 
a space mark between the words. One 
should save on alterations where one 
can. And the comp is not being paid 
for being psychic 

It's usually ¢rademark, or with the 
hyphen in most dictionaries, and two- 
word trade mark causes no rioting in 
the streets. This confusing situation is 
not of our making, so we want no dis 
satisfaction expressed about our “an 
swer.” All one can do in such cases is 
to decide which form one favors, and 
stick to it 


Whom We Have Served 

The following use of “whom” seems 
awkward and out of order to me: “Ask 
the families whom we have served.” 
Could it be that “families” is not a per 
sonal noun and hence does not require 
an objective personal relative pronoun? 
Under this reasoning, it seems that “Ask 
the families that or which we have served” 
is better usage. 

Of course, writing it “Ask the families 
we have served” may be better, but that 
does not answer our question of what ob 
jective relative pronoun should be used 
to refer to “families.” 

1 will appreciate your explanation. | 
have been a reader and great admirer of 
your publication for forty-two years. 


We hope (and believe) chat “Proof 
room’ has heard from you before when 
it (we) was (were) in less frivolous 
condition. For this is a day when we 
feel unable to cope with who and whom. 
“Ask the families whom we serve’ 
sounds genteel enough to us for it to 
be quite wrong. We prefer “Ask the 
families we serve.” That is the coward’s 
way out; also it is more readable, more 
natural, less pretentious. “Ask the fami 
lies whom we serve” sounds like prose 
from the fancier morticians’ bulletins. 

The sentence is unsound advice; if 
the family is a large one, some mem 
bers of the family will be unhappy about 
the service they have received. 

We will write a serious personal let 
ter to you when this fall madness wears 
off. If the letter is good enough, we will 
share it in a later issue with other read- 
ers who brood over who and whom. We 
are serious about thanking you for be- 
ing part of the IP family so long. It is 
people like you who make service a 
pleasure 
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Exclamation Mark! 

Whar is the current appraisal of the 
value of the exclamation mark? It seems 
to me that so often it is unnecessary and 
unsightly. A good writer does not need 
exclamation points. A printed page filled 
with them is an abomination. 

Are you asking this question as a 
typographer or as a writer? Those con- 
cerned with setting up type have no 
control over how many points a writer 
selects as embellishments to his piece. 
And it is true that many a writer makes 
use of props rather than straining him- 
self to turn out good writing. 

Prevalent style—or “current apprais- 
al,” as you so delicately put it—is to 
use punctuation with great restraint. 
One must place some faith in the intelli- 
gence of readers. The right to do this 
is not in the hands of the proofreader. 


Caps and Initials 

I've had an argument running for two 
years with the foreman of the composing 
room of the plant where our publication 
is printed. He scoffs at my use of the word 
“cap” when he claims I mean “initual.’ 
What is an initial but a great big cap? 
Is this bull-headed man right while | 
have been wrong for so long? 


The bull-headed man is right. We 
quote from Manual for Editors by Carl 
E. Borklund of Kable Printing Com 
pany, Mount Morris, Illinois: “Initial 
letter is a letter larger than the body 
type, used at the beginning of an article 
or story. It should harmonize typograph 
ically with the rest of the page. Some 
typographers use the body face, others 
the display face. Modern practice does 
not sanction quotation marks before an 
initial letter beginning a quotation.” 

We believe that Mr. Borklund cov 
ered the subject well. He even included 
the matter about which we argue with 





foremen of composing rooms—men 
who insist on using quotation marks 
before the initial letter. 

So how about framing a nice apology 
to the man who has been giving you 
trouble? You have been giving him 
trouble too. It is possible that he may 
drop dead if a customer comes in, ad- 
mits he has been wrong, and apologizes. 
But that is a chance we feel that you 
should take. It may start a trend. 


Muscles Is Or Are They? 

Athletics are an important part of the 
curriculum at this school; or athletics is 
an important part? 

Politics makes strange bedfellows— 
even in Wisconsin, where this is being 
written. Athletics is plural in form but 
single in meaning. Athletics, and dra- 
matics, economics, physics, and such re- 
quire a singular verb. Possibly you 
would be forgiven, or not even noticed, 
for saying “Athletics are important’ 
within the hallowed walls of the sports 
department 


Business May Be Proper 

Could you tell me of any publication 
that will help me to attain proper style in 
legal and business forms? I have seen such 
queries in your department of THE IN 
LAND PRINTER but paid little heed at 
the time. 


On our desk we have possibly the 
volume you need, It is called “Modern 
Business Encyclopedia” and was edited 
by IP’s own Edward N. Teall. It is not 
the newest of references (copyrighted 
in 1942 and 1945) but we have found 
in it the answers to most problems in 
volving business practices and proce- 
dures. It was worth the two bucks we 
sent to the World Publishing Company 
for it. 








700 Faxon Avenue 
San Francisco 12 
DElaware 3-7647 

7 H.R. Metone, M.D 


WAYNE and LORRAINE BODE 
BABY CENTER 


Temporary Address 
1133 Munich St. 
JUniper 5-1110 


+ Production Manager * 





First Showing—Tuesday, September 23, 1952—4:00 A. M. 





SEX 


MASCULINE—ALL OF HIM 





NAME 


BRADLY MORTEN BODE 








WEIGHT HAIR 
6 POUNDS, 7 OUNCES 


BROWN; MORE LATER 


NOURISHMENT 
DEMAND CONSTANT 











LENGTH COMPLEXION 


20 INCHES OVER-ALL 











PEACHES & CREAM XX 


VERY CHANGEABLE 





BEHAVIOR 











VALUE... More Than the National Budget . .. BUT NOT FOR SALE 








Announcing .. . 


a Real Life Special!’ was on the cover of this birth announcement. On a French- 


folded white text stock, 8'4x10%-inches, the original was printed in a medium shade royal blue. 


form shown here was reduced from 47-pica width. It came from San Francisco; printer is unknown 


Birth announcements are often the subject for novel treatment and can result in some extra business 
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SPECIMEN REVIEW 


BY J. L. FRAZIER 


WALLACE KIBBEE & SON, San Fran 
cisco.—The work you do, much of it 
printed by offset, ranks among the more 
characterful and well executed pieces that 
we receive. Almost every item indicates 
unusual creative ability and care in pro 
duction as, we feel sure, the three letter- 
heads being reproduced on another page 
of this department will demonstrate to 
all other readers who take the second or 
two it will require to glimpse them. 

HOFLUND-SCHMIDT TYPOGRAPHK 
SERVICE, Denver, Colorado.— Your work 
is of top quality in all respects, as has 
often been noted in this department. We 
find no fault in any of the items you re 
cently submitted and all have numerous 
virtues. We plan to reproduce the letter 
head of the Club of Printing House 
Craftsman as a demonstration of how 
striking effects may be achieved by most 
simple devices, in this case the circle made 
up of stars printed in the second color 
around the start of the main, and name, 
line. It's an idea. 

JOHN F. BETHUNE, Berkeley, Califor 
nia.—W hile all the items you submit are 
excellent, our favorite among the many 
nice Ones in your latest package is the 
card tor the Candle Shop featured by a 
most realistic candle in a holder with 
flame at top, all made up from rules and 
ornaments. Even in our heydey handling 
type, we're afraid our fingers would be 
“all thumbs” if we attempted to work 
with such small pieces. If by any chance 
you can at this late date dig up black on 
white proofs of the two forms separately, 
rush them to me and we'll show other 
readers how nice it is and prove you're 
the craftsman we say you are. You have 
also demonstrated fine skill in handling 
the removal notice folder of the Moores 

THE GRAPHIC PREsS, Raleigh, North 
Carolina.— Despite the fact that the only 
advertising 1s confined to the line, “dis 
tinctive printing is economy,” and your 
name, address, and telephone number in 
the lower right-hand corner, your blotter 
which features in copy and in a most in 
teresting and attractive illustration the 
surrender of New Amsterdam (New 
York ) by Peter Stuyvesant to the English 
in 1664 its highly effective. It is seldom 
that we find so much copy handled so 
nicely and interestingly on the small area 
of the standard-size blotter as you have 
demonstrated by this one which we rather 
assume is one of a series. We believe that 
a large proportion of people are inter 
ested in such capsule doses of history 
Printed in deep blue (in lieu of the usual 
black ) with red and yellow in limited 
areas, the “tone” of the whole is highly 
pleasing and interesting. 


ITEMS SUBMITTED FOR CRITICISM MUST BE SENT FLAT, NOT ROLLED OR FOLDED, REPLIES CANNOT BE MADE BY MAIL 


A very special treat awaits readers at this spot 
in the next issue. All the specimens reproduced 
will be foreign, from countries other than Canada 
and the United States. There will be glamorous, 
imaginative Italian work; both rugged and dainty 


examples from Germany; interesting, characterful 
moderne work from Holland, Belgium, and France; 
samples of the more dignified English style; and 
a “sweet” item characteristic of Sweden. Remember! 


DIVERSIFIED 
COMMON STOCK FUND 





Parallel bands in color and reverse panel at 
bottom, all bleeding off, are sound modern de- 
vices of design frequently applied with telling 
effect in present-day printing and advertising 





Striking modern layout and band of heads in nega 


tive form feature this folder title page by Burton 
Cherry. Chicago designer. Second color on original, 
as on cover at left, is that versatile middle brown 
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George H. Glaeser, past president and life member of Detroit 
Craftsmen, asks ‘‘How come?” because, when shown in July issue, 
this cover was credited to rival city of Cleveland. What a boner! 











A. M. PHILLIPS of Watertown, 
New York.—Your blotter, “Don’t 
Rob Yourself,” is a striking and in- 
teresting layout, and we're pleased 
to find the display in one type 
series, bold square serif style, and 
text in a harmonizing type, a neat 
and readable demi-bold sans serif. 
As a general rule, we don't endorse 
the practice of setting blocks of 
text matter in lines of irregular 
length, not squared up on one side 
at least. The practice must tend to 
some confusion, especially when 
copy is at all extensive and the size 
of type necessarily small. The char- 
acter of the two illustrations in this 
piece of yours, being irregular of 
contour, could be an excuse because 
of the consistency effected from an 
esthetic standpoint. It has a quality 
of interest, but check yourself and 
you'll find that reading the text 
group is at least a bit disturbing. 
The effect, all in all, would be bet 
ter if all lines were the same length, 
and squared at the sides. 

THE SAN FRANCISCO CLUB OF 
PRINTING HOUSE CRAFTSMEN did 
not ask for this review of the 
August issue of its bulletin, The 
P1-Box, but its features demand 
mention here for the benefit of 
other readers. There is the regular 
cover—that is the four-page folder 
of heavy stock—near the bottom 
and bleeding off at the right of 
which there is a reverse-color 
panel, the masthead, printed in red. 
Covering the front otherwise, and 
all of the back page of the cover, 
are paste-ups of newspaper items 
concerning the truce in Korea, 
making a very nice background 
printed in gray ink and, of course, 
arousing a great deal of interest 
The meeting advertised is “News 
paper Night.” In lieu of the con 
venuonal inside pages, the cover 
holds a four-page newspaper, each 
page four times the area of the 6 
by 9-inch regular pages, so folded 
and upped in that it can be opened 
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SUT TET 
Original title page of tiny folder by 
Albert Schiller, New York, is in middle 
gray and brown (type) on toned stock, 
and highly pleasing in every respect 


and read with ease. The typography 
and make-up of this facsimile 
newspaper with, by the way, the 
masthead of the club publication, 
The Pi-Box, is attractive, “flashy,” 
and readable at the same tme. 
Headings, in the regular fashion of 
those of a good newspaper, are set 
in one of the more stylish bold 
sans serif types. The front page of 
this newspaper within the regular- 
size covers of The Pi-Box carries 
the two-line banner heading (just 
below the masthead ), “Craftsmen 
to Hear About Newspaper Pro- 
duction.” 

S. H. LAMB of Freemantle, Aus 
tralia—We have seen many fold- 
ers for sampling letterheads and 
other specimens of printing but do 
not recall one as being more attrac- 
tive than yours. For the benefit of 
other readers, a sheet of heavy- 
weight light blue cover stock 1s 
folded to 915 by slightly more than 
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Adrian Wilson, San Francisco designer-typographer, did this strik | a 
ingly original cover, says he adapted the sunburst from an old 


book, adding the books. On cream-toned paper, second color — . . ‘ ? 
was orange. His page is longer proportionately than our panel Certificate by Louis Marini, all one should be as printed in deep gray-blue and ‘gold’ 
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12 inches. The first fold—from 
the bottom upward—is a bit 
short of what it would be if the 
sheet were folded to corners, and 
there is a slit across near the mid- 
dle of page three which, with the 
bottom closed by the first fold, 
provides a pocket for the sam- 
ples of letterheads, mostly litho- 
graphed in colors, which your 
portfolio carried to prospects and 
customers. These are in the best 
taste, and effective, too. Copy on 
the front of the folder itself, “An 
Investment, Not an Expense,” is 
printed in black on an oval cut- 
out of white paper upped on the 
beautiful blue paper of the folder. 
The printing around the oval, in 
a deeper shade than the stock and 
graying out lighter and lighter 


PRINTING 


| FOR 


COMMERCE. 


\ 1953 


(4ULY AND AUGUST 
at The Lakeside Press Galleries R. 1 


MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY, § TO 4 





small cartoon above showing a uni 
formed character carrying boxes of 
stationery, appears on the lateral 
lefe half while other copy is boxed 
on the right half, the title extend- 
ing into the broken left side of the 
panel. In view of the nice and ef 
fective arrangement, we especially 
regret that too many styles of type 
are used, and particularly because 
there are such extremes of contrast 
between some, as for instance the 
Cooper Fullface, not the Black, but 
a style similar to Ultra Bodoni, al 
though a little less contrasty, and 
the old-fashioned condensed block 
type extensively utilized for news- 
paper headings before the advent 
of the modern sans serifs. To fur 
ther affect the appearance rather 
adversely, there is a line of Gillies 







You and your frends 
are cordially invited to see 
the Eleventh Annual Exhibition 


Sponsored by 


The American Institute of Gr aphte Arts 


Printing for Commerce 1953 


DONNELLEY & SONS COMPANY 


30 Bast Twents--econd Street, Chicago 


Strikingly original treatment of announcement on a white card by printing concern 
recognized as being as great in its ideals and ability to do fine things as in 
floor-space occupied and number of workers. On original, darker section of 
background is deep gray-blue, lighter side gray, as here. Second color is yellow 


like a vignette, is highly pleas 
ing, especially with the swirls in 
gold over this deeper blue form- 
ing a border around the whole. 
Copy on pages two and three of 
the French-style folder, which it 
is, iS very attractive, chaste and 
dignified, but of a character to 
command attention by its sheer 
beauty. You ask about the use of 
thermography, a general term de- 
scribing “raised” printing through 
application of rosin base powders 
to freshly ink-printed sheets 
which are heated after printing 
to make the powder swell and 
simulate copperplate engraving. 
Time was when we saw a lot of 
this sort of work, but the amount 
has tapered off almost to nothing. 

H. R. MACADAM LIMITED of 
Vancouver, Canada.—Your blot- 


ter, “We Have Moved,” is ar 
ranged in a forceful and interest- 
ing manner. The title, with a 


Gothic, a line of Advertisers Gothic 
and one of a light-face italic. Five 
styles are several too many for an 
item of limited copy such as this 
blotter, indeed for any item of 
printing, and especially since all 
are of nearly the same size. A head 
ing may be of a contrasting style 
say, condensed gothic at the worst 
provided the text in, say, an old 
style conservative roman is a great 
deal smaller. With such differences 
in size, the variations in type de 
sign are not plain as they are in in- 
stances like your blotter where all 
lines are display with very little 
size difference. Your effective lay 
out, however, rather saves the situ 
ation, but the item is not top-grade 
MIRELES PRINTING COMPANY, 
El Paso, Texas—Your current 
series of blotters with the masthead 
of “Inkspirations” regularly used, 
as ON a newspaper, Ought to de 
velop interest, numerous leads, and 








suty 1953 








Striking, interesting, appropriate cover designs are the rule on 
5 by 8-inch employee magazine of the Mack Printing Company of 
Easton, Pennsylvania. On original the key color is a blue that is 
almost black. Why not, in fact, black? The answer is that the blue 
tone creates bright, glossy effect which black would not have given 








If letters in lines of the title and date were aligned they would 
not ‘fit’ with the effect of exploding fireworks, and in this case 
we'll forego mention of the fact that important words should be 
capitalized. This is the cover from magazine of Edwin H. Stuart, 
Pittsburgh typographer, original being printed in blue and red 
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In gray, black, and red, one of year’s best covers from magazine 
of International Craftsmen, joint project of art and printing 
departments of the Los Angeles Trade Technical Junior College 


KOKUA 





Charming cover from invariably characterful, interesting, and 
otherwise excellent bulletin of the Honolulu Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen. Small size of the name line accents its distinction 
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considerable business. While the 
same pattern is followed in all ‘is 
sues,” changes in types featured 
and in colors employed make each 
one sufficiently different. Of course, 
the over-all relationship is there 
and, as it is unthinkable that re 
cipients will not be interested in 
reading succeeding issues after they 
have seen one, this consistency in 
appearance is a point of merit, and 
essential, we think. Format in- 
volves make-up in two lateral sec 
tions marked off by a wide vertical 
rule printed in the second color 
The left-hand section is approxi 
mately half the width of the one 
on the right of the heavy dividing 
rule. The smaller section is in 
variably an effective advertisement 
ot some teature of your service, 
the larger section conforms, figura 
tively at least, to the editorial con 
tent of a newspaper, this made up 
in two columns beneath the mast 
head, the name “Inkspirations.” 
That is in large type and with 
date, number, and incidental copy 
in smaller sizes overprints a back 
ground band of color printed on 
from parallel rules. Copy in this 
“newspaper” part is in the form of 
gags, cpigrams, and capsule state 
ments of an interesting character. 
The handling of such varying types 
and copy, in the amounts involved, 
to good effect is quite different 
from and more difficult than han 
dling the usual blotter copy, and 
the fact that your blotters are so 
interesting and inviting is to your 
great credit, and especially since 
you utilize, and for the purpose of 
sampling them, numerous styles of 
type. In all that you sent us, we 
note but a single and not serious 
instance of disharmony, that being 
the use of one of the skinny novelty 
styles in the ad section, a type 
which, by the way, we doubt could 
harmonize with any other 
SYDNEY TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF PRINTING, Sydney, 
Australia.—Congratulations upon 
the execution of the brochure is 
sued in connection with the annual 
presentation of diplomas for 1953. 
Details are excellent and wide mar 
gins so artfully distributed and of 
such ample width that they set off 
the pleasing typography very nicely 
The cover design in three colors 
is both striking and pleasing, an 
accomplishment in this day when 
smash effects are too seldom ac 
companied by good appearance, all 
due to dependence upon over-bold 
and over-ornate elements and de 
vices, and too little regard for what 
white space can accomplish. In sev 
eral instances, we note that the first 
line of a paragraph is the last line 
on the page. In the case of your 
brochure, the effect around the bot 
tom is less unsatisfactory because 
there is no paragraph indention 
and contour around the bottom of 
the type matter is not as unpleas 
ing as it would be if there were 
such an indention. However, the 





the old swimmin' hole 
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House organ ad created and printed by 
The Jaqua Company of Grand Rapids, 
scores with interesting cartoon and hu 


par 


man appeal, even with plain typography 


next to last lines, the end of the 
preceding paragraphs, are short and 
the right end of the final one stick- 
ing out in white space has some- 
thing of the same ragged effect. It 
would be better if there were at 
least two lines of a new paragraph 
at the bottom of the page, and both 
even if no paragraph indention. 
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We've waited long for the right spot 
and the right color to show this cover 
from die-cut folder by and for The Folks 
on Gospel Hill, advertising printers, 
Marion, Ohio. Original of flask size 
should impressively interest all tippers 
of bottles, whatever the content—“‘corn,“’ 
patent medicine, or just plain cow’s milk 
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WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY of 
Flushing, New York.—Your invitation 
for the Spring Gambol of the Comis Club 
is quite all right as handled in the con 
ventional centered arrangement of long 
and short lines—and the types used are 
very good ones. Only fault is with the 
cut of a hydrant, printed in color and 
overprinted with some of the type matter 
in black. Being heavy of tone, the cut 
makes the effect a bit confusing at point 
of overprinting. The solution 
would be to print the cut in a tint rather 
than the stronger and deeper-than-normal 
green. Then, of course, detail of the cut 
effected by highlighting would not be 


obv 1OusS 


clear. Another arrangement with 
clear of the type matter would be 
in fact, the matter might be set the 


the cut 
better 
narrow 


way of the card, in which case the cut in 
color could be at the top where it would 
have greater prominence and significance 
It is interesting to know that the “gang,” 
as you call the members, has not met for 
thirty years and that the hydrant cut ts 
used because it was around a hydrant that 
the group formerly congregated. 
KRISSON PRINTING COMPANY, Lon- 
don, England.—For a small item of ad 
vertising, page size approximately five by 





— 
GILLIS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Characterful as can be, forceful and neat 


looking at the same time, an envelope and 
letterhead (at right) by 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. Second cotor on original 
pieces is a somewhat deeper brown than ours 


the Sequoia Press, 


four inches, your folder, “Ready for ...”, 
is effective. At left of front page, the out 
lined halftone of a sprinter, as if made 
from a Greek statue, appears as if at the 
take-oft. Detail is in an outlined halftone 
which overprints solid bronze. The back- 
ground is a cloud effect in light blue, 
bleeding off all around as does the half 
tone of the sprinter at the bottom. Title, 
quoted, appears in comparatively small 
sans serif caps near lower right-hand cor 
ner of the page. On right-hand pages of 
the center spread the title is repeated, this 
time in reverse color on a plate printed in 
blue and covering the entire sheet. Here 
it is followed by “well, almost anything 
when it comes to letterpress printing 

The blue plate has an open panel lower 
on page three where you effectively spot 
light a testimonial to the efficiency of your 
plant. Only fault is that the title on page 
three doesn’t stand out well because the 
blue ink is so light, and offers so little 
contrast to the white paper that the letters 





Publication commercial and official printing by letterpress, offset lithography 


ROL PRINTING COMPANY LTD 


Caston Howse, Norton, England. Phone: Norton Y211. Telegrams: Koi Norton 





Your ref 


Our ref Date 


Ingenious use of big type characters to form name, ‘‘trade mark fashion,”’ on letterhead reproduced 


from specimen insert section of esteemed contemporary, The British Printer, in which color is bright red 
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EDWIK H. STUART, IMC. 


Typographic Service 
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Alert typographer capitalizes on current interest in 3-D and demonstrates the effect in use of type styles 
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are not clear. As we view the item, we 
can't resist wishing it were several times 
larger; then it would make a smash hit 

THE COLWELL PRESS of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.—Orchids to you on the bro 
chure, “Complete Color Card Production 
in One Organization.” It is exceptionally 
well turned out in every respect and the 
large, effectively located halftones bleed 
ing off one side or another are beautifully 
printed. Inasmuch as we were acquainted 
with and watched the man who invented 
one of the first devices for doing chips for 
paint color cards, we were especially in 
terested in the page where you demon- 
strate, have pasted on a number of chips 
as they would be on a paint manufac 
turers’ sampling card. While the cover 
design is highly effective with the half 
tone of your plant outlined across its top 
and bleeding off at sides and bottom and 
forming the base—title appearing above 
and over-printing an informally-shaped 
panel of yellow—we consider you erred 
in one respect. You give the word “Com 
plete” largest and most prominent display 
In our opinion “Color Card Production” 
should be largest of all the words of the 
copy. That is if the entire title isn’t given 
equal emphasis. Even so—answering the 
question “What?"—it seems that “Color 
Card Production” merits top display. 

A. CARLISLE & COMPANY, San Fran 
cisco. Congratulations on the fact that 
your company has survived and waxed 
strong in the first hundred years of its 
existence. Congratulations, too, on the 
interesting, attractive, and impressive 
hard-bound book you issued to commem 
orate the event. We're uncertain which is 
the greater achievement. Visually, the 
book, backs of which measure 914 by 
1214 inches, is a combination of the mod 
ern and traditional as is probably justified 
Page layouts in the main are modern, 
especially in the bleeding-off of many 
half-tones, which handling, utilizing mar- 
gins, permits of larger ones. To leave 
margins clear used to be a rite. Flavor of 
the olden days is added through the use 
of types reminiscent of the Nineteenth 
Century when Carlisle first saw the light 
of day. The book, including numerous 
halftone illustrations in four-color process 
and monochrome, is offset-printed, prop 
erly because, as we recall, your house is 
primarily a producer of lithography. The 
process-color cover, largely illustration, 
emphasizes this, the feature being an old 
lithographic stone in the natural gray 
brown color and on which the title “A. 
Carlisle & Co., First Hundred Years, 
Printers, Lithographers, Stationers,” ap 
pears in black. Stone is in perspective 
and, from the right, the hand of the artist 
scemingly putting the finishing touches 
on one of the letters excends from the 
right side of the page. At the top, in part 
bleeding off, there are pencils, a compass, 
magnifying glass, tools of the lithographic 
arust. It is all most effective. Following 
the story of the company, and on the final 
half dozen pages and a title, “The People,” 
your featuring of salesmen, executives, 
and other key folks of the organization is 
interesting to see. Included is a group of 
thirty-nine on one page who are cited for 
having been with the company thirty years 
or longer. The book is exceptional 
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At left above, an old-fashioned and humdrum business card set in a type just about one hundred 
per cent void of merit, all made worse by being printed in red. Many consider red a strong color 
when the fact is that it is relatively weak in tone compared with green and blue and, especially, 
with black. Accordingly, reading the small type is a task. Emil Georg Sahlin, Buffalo, made a real 
job with the same copy in his resetting on the right. Through effective contrast of tone, also styles 
and sizes of type, the essential points are grasped at a glance. Besides, the effect as a whole 
is lively, colorful, and interesting. In Sahlin’s setting, the emphasis seems to be just about perfect 
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The upper hotel letterhead has two major defects. The excessive space between the ‘'t’’ and the ‘‘e” 
in “Hotel’’ breaks word unity esthetically, and in a practical sense through making it confusing. 
Considering other possibilities, color is used to no worth-while purpose. In the second set-up—by 
Emil Georg Sahlin—the same copy seems a unit rather than several things. As it should be, ‘Hotel’ 
is as prominent as “Lenox,” and, instead of being awkwardly placed, the ornament is located inter 





estingly. No suggestion of the need for a second color is given, although it would be nice if name 
and ornament were in a color not bright, say brown, and the two small lines in deeper hue or black 
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Fitch’s letterhead (second above) was reviewed in May. Its treatment represents a good idea display 
wise which went wrong otherwise. We shall not dwell on one adverse feature, the enlarged lower-case 
“f’ starting the name. It is not much unlike the cap character as is the case with many letters but 
different enough to make it seem queer to begin a proper name otherwise set in unmistakable caps. 
Considered from that one angle, it is less objectionable than if smaller. With ‘Fitch’ so far above 
the rest of the firm name, leading fault is lack of balance. Because of this, it is disturbing. To make 
the “f’ do at all, the size had to be so large that it became necessary to drop the design as a 
whole so low that it takes up over one-fourth the sheet space. This was necessary to assure a top 
margin suitable in relation to side margins. Incidentally, the design is printed too far to the right, 
overbalancing the effect that way enough to be noticeable. Second arrangement represents an effort 
at improvement, overcoming the mentioned faults in part, with minimum changes. Extending the 
rule to the left edge of sheet aids balance. Note, too, that the changed layout requires less space 
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Offset Men Often Puzzled Over Various Offset Plates 


*& At times a simple question can lead 
to a chain of thought which could lead to 
volumes of printed matter all related to 
the question. Recently a supply salesman 
asked, “If we take on,” and he named a 
parucular type of plate, “wouid you be 
interested in trying them?” The answer 
to such a question must, of necessity, be 
based to a great extent on the type of 
work which a shop is handling and the 
“luck” which that shop is having with 
the type of plate it is using. 

There are many different types of 
plates on the market today, and each year 
new kinds are added. Each is developed 
to attempt to overcome shortcomings 
which either do or are considered to exist 
in older platemaking methods or mate- 
rials. Also, some are designed specifically 
for certain classes of work. For example 
Had this salesman been speaking of paper 
plates such as are used on office dupli- 
cators, an operator of large four-color 
equipment would hardly be expected to 
give an affirmative answer to such a 
question. 

However, in most instances, the line 
of demarcation between the advantages 
or practicability of using one plate in 
preference to another is not as clear cut 
as in the above illustration. As a result, 
the lithographer is in a quandry over all 
the claims and counterclaims at present 
being made for the various plates avail 
able. Thus, it might be well to analyze 
what can be gained through the use of 
plates other than deep-etched and albu 
min plates made on grained zinc or 
aluminum. (Recently the advantages of 
aluminum over zinc were discussed in 
these columns. ) 

The fact that practically all of the 
newer developments tend toward the re 
duction or complete elimination of grain 
permits a discussion of their various prop 
erties to be started at a point which 1s 
common to all. Likewise, it can be pointed 
out that the effect of the elimination of 
grain can be desirable or undesirable, de 
pending on the class of work to be run. 

The degree of smoothness or rough 
ness of the plate affects the sharpness of 
the dots as well as the sharpness of the 
line work. When lithography is in com 
petiuon with letterpress work, this sharp 
ness is important. Relief printing, unless 
it is offset relief, can approach the sharp 
ness attained by offset lithography from 
smooth plates only with the most ex 
actingly prepared make-ready. But this 
sharpness adds a “hardness” to the print 
which is characteristic of letterpress and 


which may be undesirable in the repro 
duction of certain kinds of art subjects. 
Likewise, the effect of the sharpness 
may be completely lost if the print is to 
be made on a stock which has a rough 
texture. Also, there would be no advan 
tage In using a smooth plate to produce 
24-sheet posters or large displays where 
screens as coarse as 16- to 25-line are 
used. The proportionate amount of 
roughness around the edges of such dots 
is Minute compared with the over-all in 
tensity of the large dot area. 
Deep-etched zinc and aluminum plates 
may be made on grainless metal. These 
plates print dots as sharp as bi- or tri 
metal plates. This writer's experience has 
been limited to aluminum, and in most 
instances they have held up almost as 
well as grained aluminum. It should be 
safe to presume that zinc would behave 
in a similar manner. It would, therefore, 
appear that for most purposes, when a 
sharp dot or sharp line work is desired, 
a grainless plate (either zinc or alumi 
num) should be used. In most instances 
where lithographers have changed to the 
newer type plates, the sharpness of the 
print has only been of incidental consid 
eration. The principal reason has been to 
obtain more trouble-free impressions 
Assuming that plates are made cor 
rectly, and that the image areas are com 
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posed of a grease-receptive substance 
firmly athxed to the metal, and a film of 
water-receptive gum protects the non 
printing areas, when and why do plates 
give trouble on the press? Most of the 
answers are known, but frequently they 
are not recognized at the time trouble 
occurs. Perhaps this is because there has 
been no attempt to classify them accord 
ing to Cause If the cause is some factor 
which can be eliminated with a different 
type of metal or metals, one of the newer 
kinds of plate may work more success 
fully for a particular job. However, if 
the cause is one which should be within 
the control of the pressman to eliminate, 
the least expensive plate which will satis 
factorily do the job should be used 
Generally speaking, the reasons why 
plates wear out prematurely may be classi 
fied as due to mechanical causes of Causes 
which might be classed rather broadly as 
chemical. In this latter classification some 
liberty is being taken perhaps, with the 
strict definition of the word chemical. It 
is, however, peculiar that the trouble is 
seldom caused by a combination of the 
two classes of causes, although often a 
chemical adjustment is made to counter 
act a mechanical maladjustment. This may 
make possible the temporary extension of 
the life of the plate, but when maximum 
plate life is required for an edition, it 
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LITHOGRAPHERS 


PRINTERS AND 


1410 Closse Street . . 


we're relaxing 


YOUR CO-OPERATION WOULD BE GREATLY APPRECIATED 


* 


PLEASE PLACE YOUR ORDERS EARLY 


Telephone Glenview 4241* 


Victoria Press Limited, Montreal, Canada, relaxed during July and supposedly they’re back on the 


job now turning out any deferred orders. The notice reproduced above was printed on a jumbo-sized 
yellow index bristol mailing card, 10x7 inches. Note that the job follows the English punctuation 
system of using periods at the end of display lines. The custom of closing a printing plant entirely 
during the vacation period seems to be gradually spreading, although it is still comparatively rare 
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generally is not satisfactory, and in such 
cases the failure may be due to both 
chemical and mechanical causes 

Any plate, regardless of its composi 
non, will eventually wear out from wear 
caused by the form rollers and the damy 
eners rolling across it. The blanket, too, 
When a press 
1s in good mechanical condition, plate and 
blanket cylinders packed according to the 
press manufacturers specifications, and 
rollers and dampeners set with the cor 


causes wear on the plat 


rect pressure against the plate, mechani 
cal wear due to these factors should not 
affect the printing qualities of the plat 
intl hundreds of thousands of impres 
sions have been run from it. Just how 
many hundreds of thousands, or millions 
for that matter, depends upon the hard 
ness of the metal used. Zinc wears away 
the fastest, while chromium is almost 
indestrucuble 

It is a simple matter to state, “If rollers 
and dampeners are set correctly,” yet it is 
amazing to sce how many plates returned 
to the grainer indicate that excessive wear 
took place because these settings were not 
caretully or correctly made. Likewise, 
when examining great numbers of printed 
sheets, it is just as startling to note how 
many flaws in the printing are caused by 
improper pressure of rollers and blankets 
Although most of this could be classed as 
poor pressmanship, there have been cases 
where management would not permit 
pressmen to do as good a job as they knew 
how to do. Pressmen have been required 
to use rollers which were not truc, rollers 
which had long since lost their life or 
resiliency 

At umes, it appears that the dampen 
ing rollers wear plates more rapidly than 
the inking rollers. However, one of the 
greatest sources of trouble from dampen 
ers has been virtually eliminated. Back in 
the days when all dampeners were cov 
ered by hand sewing the successive layers 
of flannel and molleton to the roller, it 
was impossible to make the finished roller 
absolutely uniform in diameter. The us¢ 
of preformed tubes and mechanical means 
of slipping the tubes over the stocks im 
proved the quality of the dampeners 
greatly, but there was still considerabl 
lack of uniformity. The “rolling in” of 
mechanically covered rolls in a dampener 
washing machine before placing them in 
the press makes possible much more ac 
curate and uniform setting than was pos 
sible before the development of the wash 
ing machines 

In addition to the wear on the plate 
caused by improper packing or adjust 
ment of the rollers, dampeners and the 
blanket, the condition of the press itself 
can be responsible for these parts which 
come in contact with the plate causing 
undue mechanical wear on the plate. Im 
proper alignment of the press cylinders, 
worn bearers, loose bearings, and chaster 
ing gears can all affect the lite of a plat 
Otten pressmen recognize these troubles 
but are not permitted to do anything 
about them. They are then torced to re 
sort to means at their Command to pro 
duce acceptable prints. These means are 
also generally detrimental to plate life 

All of the sources of mechanical wear 
of a plate do not necessarily stem trom 
the press itself or its equipment. The abra 
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sive action of the materials used in the 
manufacture of paper and ink can wear 
away the surface of a plate, although the 
likelihood of finding abrasive materials in 
the better grades of ink which cause much 
plate wear on singie-color presses is not 
very great. Semi-dry pigment piling on 
blankets of succeeding units can actually 
produce mechanical wear on the plates 
on these latter units. This piling or sepa 
ration sometimes takes place when colors 
are matched from certain standard colors, 
and inks of the incorrect consistenc 
result 

Powdered particles of coating trans 
ferred from the paper to the blanket can 
be very abrasive and can destroy the ink 
receptivity of the image areas, and at the 
same time make the nonprinting areas 
ink receptive. Sometimes a stock which 
will not show any of this tendency on a 
single-color job will give considerable 
trouble when the sheet is sent through 
the press a second time. The fountain 
water on the blanket destroys the ad 
hesive which binds the coating and the 
coating 1s easily transferred to the blan 
ket the second time through, or in some 


cases to the blankets on the second, third, 
or fourth units on a multi-color press. 

Although it may be said that there is 
no legitimate excuse for excessive wear 
causing a plate to go bad prematurely 
from mechanical causes, the same can not 
be said for the chemical causes. In cases 
of mechanical difficulties, either the press 
man has not been properly trained, 1s 
careless, or is not supplied with materials 
or equipment which permit him to do 
the job of which he is capable. Of course, 
there are instances where he has not had 
adequate training and does not know 
what to expect of the equipment for 
which he is responsible. However, no 
such broad statements are made when 
troubles are of chemical origin. Since off- 
set lithographic pressmanship involves 
more than mere mechanical adjustments, 
in some instances chemical destruction of 
the plate can be attributed to poor press 
manship, but this is by no means the only 
cause. 

Under the general classification, which 
has for this discussion been called “chemi 
cal,” there are at least five factors which 
affect the life of the plate. These are the 





QUESTIONS AND 
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pH Varies With Locality 

Q.— Is a different pH needed for toun 
tain solutions in different localities? 1 
have recently moved here from the east 
and | tind that I have considerable troubl« 
with plates scumming and I cannot make 
the cures | used in the east work 


A.—} presume you are checking the 
pH of the solution you use, and not assum 
ing that because you add the same amount 
of acid to the water you are now using you 
are running with the same pH as you were 
in the east. If you are not checking the 
final solution which you put into the 
fountain either electrically or by some 
color measuring device, it is very doubt 
tul whether you have the same pH 

If you are testing the solution and sull 
come up with the trouble, there are two 
possibilities. Perhaps you are not using 
the same ink as you were. The other pos 
sibility is that there are differences in the 
impurities found in the water which af 
fect the lithographic properties of the 
solution without affecting the pH. There 
are many things other than pH which 
alter the lithographing properties of a 
fountain water. Just what these are and 
how they work with ink and plate metals 
are not known 

Yes, it is possible that the change in 
water is the cause of your trouble, but 
first | would be certain that | was using 
exactly the same ink and the sane paper 
before | completely blamed the water 


King will answer questions on offset 


ANSWERS 


Write him in care of The Inland Printer 


Plates for Long Runs 


Q.—In your opinion what is the best 
plate to use on runs of over 200,000 im 
pressions? 


A.—I am glad you asked only for an 
opinion. There are several factors which 
must be considered in answering such a 
question. What type of work are you 
printing? What quantity run over 200, 
000 impressions have you in mind? Is it 
single-color or multicolor, and, if multi 
color work, is it on a single- or multicolor 
press? All of these factors have an effect 
on the life of a plate 

For example, line work, such as office 
forms in editions of a half million to a 
million impressions, is at times run from 
one set of albumin plates. One set of 
aluminum deep-etch plates on multicolor 
equipment can be expected to run almost 
a million impressions on line work. A 
half million press sheets would be con 
sidered a good run on a straight line and 
halftone job that is principally composed 
of process work and run on a four-color 
press. Furthermore, there is always a pos- 
sibility that one color plate will wear out 
before another. 

Runs which last a million or more im 
pressions will require the use of mula 
metal plate if one set is to be used for the 
complete job. However, it is more eco 
nomical at times to make two or even 
three sets of aluminum deep-etch plates 
than to go to multimetal 
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composition of the water or fountain 
solution, the nature of the ink, the char- 
acteristics of the stock required, the nature 
of the job, and the skill of the pressman. 
Next to the qualifications of the press- 
man, perhaps the most important factor 
is the nature of the job. 

Perhaps to some the selection of this 
particular factor may seem peculiar. To 
them, lithography is a process of print- 
ing, and like letterpress there are stand- 
ard rules to be followed. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. When one con- 
siders that today practically every type of 
printing which can be produced by letter- 
press is being run by lithography, and in 
addition many kinds for which there is 
no counterpart in relief printing, part of 
the complexity of the situation can be 
appreciated. 

Even though the process is the same, 
it should be obvious that different prob- 
lems would be encountered in a letter 
shop running office duplicators than in 
a carton plant, a publication house, and 
in a plant producing 24-sheet posters. 
However, it is very hard to adequately 
describe these differences to one who has 
not lived with them. Even within a par- 
ticular shop doing a specific type of work, 
the differences which exist from job to 
job can only be appreciated in the light 
of experience. There are no rules to fol- 
low. Nor is this discussion going to at- 
tempt to formulate any. 

Since this discussion is primarily con- 
cerned with plate life and the various 
kinds of plates available for different pur- 
poses, an attempt will be made to point 
out how conditions encountered in jobs 
of different types can affect the selection 
of the kind of plate to be used. For exam- 
ple, a zinc deep-etch or albumin plate may 
run off an edition of 100,000 sheets on 
one particular job, but on another job, 
through no fault of the pressman or the 
press, fail at 35,000 sheets. However, an 
aluminum deep-etch plate might run off 
the same edition on either job, and a 
copper-stainless steel or a copper chro- 
mium plate might have five times as many 
impressions still left in it. 

What are some of these differences 
which occur from job to job which so 
greatly affect the choice of, or the life of 
a plate? They are: (1) The ratio of ink 
coverage to white area; (2) the size of 
the sheet in relation to the size of the 
press; (3) the layout of the sheet—the 
position of solid areas in relation to line, 
halftone or other solid areas; (4) the 
number of colors on the job; (5) the 
sequence of colors and whether they are 
laid down wet or dry; (6) the shade of 
the color the job requires; (7) the kind 
of stock on which the job must be printed, 
and (8) the condition of the stock. Stated 
differently these factors can be resolved 
into the composition of the ink, the com- 
posiuon of the fountain water solution, 
and the lithographing characteristics of 
the stock. All of these revolve about that 
great unknown factor, the ink-fountain 
water relationship. Also, they are all fac- 
tors beyond the control of the pressman. 

To find illustrations to cover all the 
differences implied in the eight classifica- 
tions described above would make this 
discussion interminable. However, to re- 
turn to the previous illustration concern- 


ing the zinc plate, almost any of the 
factors described above could be respon- 
sible for the long or short life. 

Many fountain water mixtures cause 
the deposition of a green film on the 
metal in the non-work areas. This film 
builds up rapidJy when relatively strong 
solutions are used. If the copy called for 
the ink to be piled on in the solid areas 
and still had fine work in other areas 
which had to be kept open, the pressman 
would increase the acidity of the solution 
to keep these areas open 

Likewise, the form might demand that 
the pressman reduce the tack of the ink 
in order to prevent picking, back edge 
curl, or a repeat of solid near the front 
of the sheet on images at the back end 
This, too, might require the strengthen 
ing ot the acidity and the subsequent 
building up of the film on the plate. 
However, it is very unusual to find such a 
film building up on aluminum plate, since 
aluminum does not react in the same 
manner as zinc, and, furthermore, it has 
less tendency to take ink in the desensi 
uzed areas. 

If, for example, such a film should 
build up on a copper-stainless steel plate, 
the whole plate could be scoured and the 
film removed, and the plate returned to 
its Original condition. 

Although the above illustration may 
be extreme, it is not beyond the realm of 
possibility. Demands are constantly being 
made today to exactly match opaque let 
terpress colors, gloss inks, extremely in 
tense shades, gold ink, and other such 
classes of work which but a few years ago 
was considered completely outside the 
realm of offset lithographic competition 
In fact, in attempting to produce some of 
these effects, it is absolutely impossible 
to do so by using zinc plates, regardless 
of the length of the run. However, for 
most purposes regular zinc and aluminum 
plates can still be used for the majority 
of the jobs. 

Barring any excessive mechanical wear, 
zinc plates are known to have run half a 
million impressions in one- and two-color 
work on office forms, aluminum plates 
will produce practically a million impres- 
sions on line work on good bond paper 
An average for line and halftone work on 
uncoated stocks should be at least half 
the number of impressions given for line 
work. Process or four-color work, espe 
cially on multicolor presses, makes plate 
life harder to predict. However, at least 
one-fifth the number of impressions 
quoted for line work should be expected 
for the average job. 

Based on these figures, there are few 
jobs which can afford to stand the extra 
cost of the more expensive types of plates 
In fact, in some instances it is even 
cheaper to make two sets of conventional 
plates. However, the length of the run ts 
not necessarily the determining factor 
Troubles caused by mechanical abrasion 
due to stock, poor pressmanship, or faulty 
press equipment, can often be eliminated 
or reduced through the use of the plates 
made from harder metals. Likewise, the 
extra cost can be justifted when the nature 
of the job demands that extreme measures 
be taken with ink and water adjustment. 

It has been stated that, theoretically, 
the ideal combination of metals to use in 


a bi-metallic plate are copper and alu 
minum. According to laboratory tests, 
aluminum is the most “water loving 
metal of any which can commonly be 
employed, and copper is one of the most 
ink or grease receptive. As a result, dur 
ing the past three years there have been 
two different types of copper-aluminum 
plates introduced to the industry. In one 
case, the copper is chemically deposit 

in the work areas in a st« p corre sponding 
rather closely to the deep-etching of the 
conventional aluminum deep-etch plate 
The other plate is made by electroplaung 
an aluminum plate with copper and dur 
ing development removing it from the 
non-printing areas 

To those who have attempted to use 
aluminum plates and have had trouble 
making images hold thereon, the copper 
aluminum plate may offer the solution 
Likewise, to those who would like to have 
longer or more trouble-free runs than 
they now are able to have with zine, the 
copper-aluminum plate could be expected 
to give improved results and longer runs 

It is rather doubtful whether these 
plates would be of much use to litho 
graphers who are now using aluminum 
and are able to run them until they are 
worn out. Perhaps, in some instances 
where it is necessary to chemically abus« 
the plate in order to produce a particulas 
job, even the most experienced users of 
aluminum may find a place for the copper 
image. However, as far as mechanical 
wear or abrasion is concerned, it will offer 
no improvement over the straight alu 
minum plate. 

The above discussion has intentionally 
avoided any reference to the methods of 
making various types of plates. There are 
times when it is more economical to in- 
sure against plate failure by going to a 
more expensive plate than it is to have 
hours of down-time on the press while a 
new plate is made. There are also other 
factors in platemaking which may in 
fluence a lithographer for one or another. 

Before considering any new type of 
plate, the lithographer should answer the 
following questions 

Do the plates we are now using give 
the mileage which should be expected of 
them? If not, are they made correctly? 
If they are made correctly, is the equip 
ment in good condition? 

Do the pressmen have adequate train 
ing or are plates lost through carelessness / 

Is the type of work brought into this 
shop so radically different from that run 
by other shops, that it would be too much 
to expect even an average plate life on 
these jobs? 

To answer these questions intelli 
gently, very few lithographers could af 
ford to rely on their own knowledge of 
the process Service men from the equi 
ment manufacturers and the supply track 
and perhaps a well qualified consultant 
should be called in. The particular type 
of plate needed could then be selected 
and made correctly. Training schools are 
available in many of the large litho 
graphic centers, and in-plant training 
programs which are self teaching may be 
had from the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation. This should be the funda 
mental approach to the proble m of, 

What plate should I use? 
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BY WARD K. SCHORI 


QUESTIONS WILL ALSO BE ANSWERED BY MAIL IF ACCOMPANIED BY A STAMPED 


ENVELOPE. ANSWERS WILL BE KEPT CONFIDENTIAL UPON REQUEST. 


Anecdotes About Frederic W. Goudy and John Henry Nash 


Two anecdotes, each with its own bit 
of interest and instruction for readers of 
The Composing Room” are told by A. R 
Tommasini, superintendent and director 
of design for the University of California 
printing plant, and third vice-president of 
the International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen 

The first story concerns the late Frederic 
W. Goudy, internationally-known type 
designer, who did an exclusive face, called 
University of California Old Style, for 
Mr. Tommasini'’s plant. Relations be 
tween Mr. Goudy and the University 
Press were always cordial and mutually 
helpful, and Mr. Goudy used the plant 
as his headquarters when he was visiting 
in California 

During the times when Goudy was 
visiting the plant, special emphasis was 
put on the use of his types. One of Mr 
Goudy’'s types, Mediaeval, which was be 
ing used at the time, has a peculiar zero 
character. Instead of matching the other 
old-style figures in shape, this zero is per 
fectly round 

Once while Goudy was in the plant 
talking to Mr. Tommasini, this particular 
type character appeared in a job The 
prootreader brought it over with the re 
mark, “This job ts all ready to go, except 
that there's a wrong font,” as he pointed 
to the “mongrel” cipher 

No, it's not a wrong font,” replied 
Tommasini. “That's the way the designer 
drew it 

Unaware of the presence of the great 
man standing nearby, the proofreader 
blurted out: “No designer in his right 
mind would make a naught like that.” 

Goudy, who had a wonderful sense of 
humor, smiled at the remark, and Tom 
masini turned to him and said 

Mr. Goudy, just how did you happen 
to design the character in that way?” 

With a chuckle, the great type designer 
paused just the fraction of a second before 
replying. “I wanted to make it look as 
near to nothing as possible! 

* . . 

The second story concerns another 
printing great, the late John Henry Nash 
Nash was the beloved West Coast artistic 
printer whose teaching work and creations 
were the inspiration for many a young 
typographer and designer. He once taught 
a course in which the students completed 
a keepsake job, including the making of 
the paper by hand. He also was private 
printer to the fabulous William Randolph 
Hearst, turning out exquisite limited edi 
tions for the multi-millionaire 
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Nash’s specialty was the artistic use of 
fine spacing to achieve beautiful typog 
raphy. All his life he had used brass and 
copper hair spaces, supplementing them 
with even thinner paper spaces so that 
each word and each line was a perfectly 
balanced, rhythmical, eye-filling typo 
graphical creation 

In his latter years, he lived on a semi 
retired basis, but the lure of the printshop 
was great, and he used to frequent the 
Tommasini stronghold at the University 
of California Press 

One day he came in and started watch 
ing two younzx COMpositors hand pegzezing 
a book manuscript in University of Cali 
fornia Old Style. Line after line grew in 
the sticks and when the sticks were full, 
the type was dumped in the galley. Never 
a brass or copper hair space was used. The 
type was set, and cach line seemed to be 
justified easily with metal spaces only. 

As Mr. Nash’s wonder grew, he looked 
at the composed type and back at the 
compositors. He agreed that the composi 
tion was good, the spacing tight, optically 
even and well-balanced 

“How do you do it?” he asked Mr. 
Tommasini 

Tommasini explained to the old master 
that any shop with a Monotype can cast 
its own spaces. Furthermore, the caster 
operator can change the thickness of the 
spaces by quarter-point variations. The 
familiar 4-em, 4-cem, etc., spaces are only 
standard spaces manufactured for the con 
venience of the typefounders and the aver 
age printer without a Monotype caster. 

When the plant knew that a great deal 
of 18-point type was to be set for the 
book, 18 point spaces were cast ina wide 
range of thicknesses, and these were kept 
in special trays near the cases. The com 
positor would stick up the words of a line 
without spaces until he found where it 
would break best. Then he would count 
the aumber of spaces required and quickly 
calculate the exact thickness needed to 
fill the line. It didn’t take much practice 
to come very close to the exact spacing 
every time. If color-spacing was necessary 

putting in extra space between two 
long letters, or less space where the shape 
of the letters made more apparent space 

then that could be done easily, too. No 
brass or copper hair spaces were necessary. 

John Henry Nash was delighted. He 
had spent his life fussing with hair spaces 
but he could appreciate the fact that in- 
genuity and imagination can sometimes 
help to save time, trouble and still do a 
good job 


Brewer Keyboard Adapts Linotype 
Arrangement to Teletypesetter 


Claire N. Brewer, Huntington, W. Va., 
printer and Linotype operator, has in- 
vented a keyboard arranged like that of 
a linecasting machine, which may be 
applied over typewriter keyboards. The 
device was developed for Teletypesetter 
tape-punching units so that Linotype 
operators may learn to punch tape with- 
out extensive training. The new keyboard 
is sponsored by the International Typo- 
graphical Union under the direction of 
its subsidiary, Unitypo, Inc., and was on 
display at the August convention of the 
union in Detroit. 

Besides his knowledge of printing, 
Brewer is skilled in metal lathe work and 
is familiar with modern electronics. When 
the union encountered difficulty in train- 
ing linecasting machine operators to use 
the touch-typing system required on Tele- 
typesetters, Brewer conceived the idea of 
his keyboard. Three different models were 
constructed during the experimental stage 
The final model is now undergoing ex 
haustive laboratory tests by engineers be- 
fore it goes into production 

According to the sponsors, an Operator 
who is familiar with the characteristics 
and limitations of the linecasting machine, 
will be superior in the operation of the 
remote control tape perforator system. 
With the Brewer keyboard, he will not 
need to learn a new fingering system, it is 
claimed, but will need only to learn a few 
gauge adjustments and acquire the ability 
to read the coded tape 





C. N. Brewer, the inventor, is seen here seated 


at his new keyboard applied to a Teletypesetter 
tape punching unit. The keyboard is arranged 
like a Linotype keyboard so that operators can 
use Teletypesetters with little further training 
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Your Slugcasting , 


MACHINE PROBLEMS 





Q.—I've been having trouble with one 
of our machines. The metal pot seems to 
have a hard ume breaking away from the 
mold. I've traced the noise to the pot 
lever roller when it falls on the pot cam 
after the breakaway. I’ve checked and ad 
justed a number of different things, but 
nothing seems to help. Have you any sug- 
gestions? 


A.—A hard breakaway may involve 
improper lockup, a broken pot lever 
spring, or other casting maladjustments 
and we suggest the following procedure 
to effect a cure for the condition. 

First, test the mouthpiece heat by draw 
ing a slug slowly across its face. If heated 
properly, the end of the slug will begin 
to melt when it reaches the end of the 
mouthpiece; if not hot enough, metal will 
adhere to the mouthpiece, preventing 
tight lockup of succeeding lines. This con 
dition is first noted from the shiny, 
smooth appearance of the slug base and 
is almost invariably followed by a “back 
squirt” unless the mouthpiece and_ back 
of the mold are wiped often. It is impor- 
tant to keep the large back mold wiper 
and the smaller wiper beneath the back 
knife in operative condition with reason 
able pressure of felts against molds as 
they turn. Keep the metal in the pot at 
540 degrees. 

Next, make a lockup test. Start the 
machine and when the first elevator drops 
to the vise cap, shut off the machine be- 
fore the justification levers come up, then 
stop the motor. Open the vise, disconnect 
the mold slide by pushing down the han 
dle on the mold lever, and remove the 
ejector link between the ejector lever and 
the ejector slide. Then pull the mold slide 
forward to get at the back of the molds 
and the mold disk. 

Next, clean the back of the molds 
thoroughly with mold polish and remove 
all traces of lead adhering to them. If very 
dirty, it is best to remove the mold for 
cleaning. Use a small block of white pine 
with a smooth surface, and smear the 
mold polish on the block and thin with 
machine oil. Hold the block flat to the 
back of the mold. Also polish the front of 
the molds and the vise jaws. When clean, 
remove all polish and oil from mold and 
jaws. 

Clean mouthpiece to a bright finish, 
using a piece of very fine emery cloth 
with some oil, cutting away all scale, 
rust and dross. Emery cloth should be 
used with light pressure. 

When mouthpiece and molds are clean, 
spread a thin mixture of red lead and oil 
on the back of the mold to be used for 
the test, applying lightly as in inking type. 
Push the mold disk and slide back into 


normal position, but do not lock mold 
cam lever; then close vise and bring the 
vise jaws together. If the machine is 
equipped with the mold slide buffer and 
spring, E-2321, which ts under the vise 
cap and presses against the mold disk 
guide, upper, during lockup, this spring 
and plunger should be fixed so that it 
will not contact the guide on this test. 
Either remove the plunger and spring, or 
insert a thin end-wrench under the lock 
nuts at the front side so that the plunger 
will not contact the mold disk guide. 
Then with the vise closed, and the first 
elevator down on the vise cap, and the 
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By R. Randolph Karech 


inswers to these questions have appeared 
in THE INLAND PRINTER and in other 
sources of information at various times. 
How retentive is your memory? How many 
questions can you answer without consult- 
ing the answers on page &5? 

Here’s a type face recognition test 
on some of the most popular book 
faces, selected from the book Hou 
to Recognize Type Faces. The repre 
sentative characters and the names 
arescrambled can you straighten 


them out? 
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vise jaws drawn together, pull the mold 
disk forward so that the face of the mold 
is in flat contact with the vise jaws, and 
the mold that has been coated with red 
lead is in front of the mouthpiece. Now 
take a lever and insert behind the pot, 
and using the pot pump lever as the ful 
crum point, rock the pot forward untl 
the mouthpiece makes a contact with the 
red leaded mold 

Do not try to force great pressure on 
the pot, as the purpose of making the 
test this way is to get only a slight pres 
sure contact that will indicate fully the 
conditions of the lockup. The method of 
running the machine around and utiliz 
ing the full power of the machine lockup 
allows for considerable error in the pot 
legs. They will spring enough to make 
the lockup appear good, although tt actu 
ally is not; thus, the lever test is more 
accurate in that it gets only a light touch 
of the mouthpiece on the back of the 
mold, and the actual condition of the pot 
leg adjustment or curvature of the face 
of the mouthpiece can be plainly seen on 
the resultant print 

After making the first print by the 
lever method, the mold disk is pushed 
back, so that the locking studs are free 
of the blocks on the vise frame, and the 
vise is Opened and the mold slide pulled 
forward so that the print on the mouth 
piece can be examined. If the print is in 
complete, the pot leg bushings are then 
adjusted with respect to the pot legs by 
the adjustment screws, taking care to 
tighten the screws only lightly, since too 
much pressure on these screws will break 
the pot legs. Keep adjusting and tesung 
until the print has been centered on the 
face of the mouthpiece. If you fail to ob 
tain a full face contact, then the face oft 
the mouthpiece should be dressed flat, 
using an oil stone that is perfectly flat on 
its face. A carborundum stone in new 
condition, or similar type, well soaked in 
oil, works very satisfactorily for facing 
the mouthpiece. This size of stone is small 
enough to permit grinding down a high 
spot in the center, as it is usually found 
to be necessary in most Cases However, 
only testing will determine the high spots 
that should be brought down by careful 
hand grinding. 

If the mouthpiece has been stoned pre 
viously with a stone that has a curved sur 
face, the ends of the mouthpiece face may 
be very low. It is usually more economical 
in such a case to replace the mouthpiece 
with a new one 

When you have secured a good red 
lead print on the mouthpiece, using the 
lever method of testing after cach change 
in adjustment and after each stoning of 
the mouthpiece, the final test can be made 
by running the machine around under 
power 

The machine ts backed up to normal 
stopping position and the ejector link re 
placed. The red leaded mold is put at the 
top position, and the mold slide lever 
reconnected. ‘Then take out plunger pin 
so that no cast will be made. Set up a 30 
em line of matrices with spacebands, and 
send over to start machine, but hold out 
mold disk pinion so that the red leaded 
mold will remain in casting position 

(Concluded on page 73) 
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BY GEORGE M. HALPERN 


Small Bindery Equipment 


Q.—We are a medium-size job print 
ing plant. We publish a few monthly 
magazines usually consisting of 16 to 24 
pages, which we saddle-stitch. We are 
planning a larger job that will run around 
100 pages, 5,000 copies, side-stitched 
with glued-on cover (similar to THE IN 
LAND PRINTER cover). We will appre 
ciate any information you may give us 
on the best method of gluing on the backs, 
and what machines are available for this 
kind of work. We are presently using a 
single-head side-stitcher, a 22x28 fold 
ing machine, and printing is done on a 

inch automatic cylinder press 


A.—The questions you pose would b 
relatively simple to answer if you were a 
large plant and were purchasing equip 
ment for a variety of uses. However, since 
you intend to use the recommended 
equipment only for the one job as out 
lined above a more detailed analysis must 
be given to the type of equipment you 
will need. This is the greatest difficulty 
with purchasing equipment for small 
plants. The equipment you buy should 
be versatile, practical, and have long 
range usage. This means that you ought 
to go after additional work to make the 
purchase of new equipment pay for itself, 
and not limit the equipment to one-time 
jol s 

It is sometimes more advisable to farm 
the one job out than to spend a great 
deal of money on new equipment and 
space, depreciate 
Management 


have it occupy valuabl 
in value, and gather dust 
must make the decision. Certain forms of 
overhead go on regardless of the degree 
of usefulness of the machinery in a plant 
Light, heat, rent, telephone, etc., must be 
paid for, and, while most concerns would 
like to have as large a variety of press and 
bindery equipment as possible, it is rec 
ognized that only that type of equipment 
which can best add to the most efficient 
production is the most desirable 

The job you are planning on doing 
does not require “big-time” production 
procedure, since you intend to turn out 
only 5,000 copies of the magazine. There 
fore, | would hesitate to recommend pur 
chase of any new or additional equipment 
with the exception of what you need to 
complete your over-all operations for pro 
ducing the entire magazine in the onc 
plant. The equipment you now have 
should prove sufficient for your present 
needs. Inasmuch as you state that your 
plant is equipped to do printing, folding, 
side-stitching, trimming, etc., the only op 
erations left would be the gathering of 
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the signatures and gluing of the cover to 
the signatures 

Since you do not have a gathering ma 
chine, I suggest you contact the enclosed 
list of manufacturers for the kind best 
suited to your needs 

The gluing operation may be done by 
hand or by machine. However, since you 
are a small organization, you might in- 
vestigate one of the small hand units now 
on the market 

If you are inclined to go after addition- 
al work, as | mentioned previously, then 
I call your attention to a new process tor 
binding books and magazines such as you 
plan. This new process is simple in opera 
tion, space saving, flexible to jobs, and 
gives durable results. It lends itself to 
small plants very well. Its versatility 
makes it all-purpose in binding opera 
tions, and is not just a specialty machine. 

The basic principle of the system, call 
ed perfect binding, 1s the cutting of the 
gathered signatures at the backbone, elim 
inating all folds and creating a series of 
single sheets; the backs are glued by the 
new principle of fanning the backbone, 
thus enabling a deeper penetration of the 
specially formulated cold vinyl acetate ad 
hesiwve made specifically for this equip 
ment. The books or magazines can be 
opened flat without cracking or breaking 
Tip-ins are unnecessary inasmuch as pa- 
per stock of any grade may be treated as 
a gathered signature whether the sheets 
are fold-ins or cover stock 

The units are available in small hand 
units, semi-automatic units, and fully 
automatic units. | am enclosing the name 
and address of a firm which manufactures 
this new bindery equipment 


Printing Solids on Platens 


Q.—I have a great deal of difficulty 
in printing large solid areas on my Open 
platen press. | tried using a network of 
strings to hold the stock onto the tympan 
during the actual printing, but the stock 
always manages to be pulled from the 
strings after the impression is made. What 
advice could you offer me to solve this 
problem ? 


A.—Large solid areas or heavy half- 
tones can be successtully printed on open 
platen presses with the use of a frisket or 

trapeze.” Your letter states that you have 
used the trapeze (criss-crossed strings ) to 
no avail. Chances are that the trapeze is 
too narrow, and does not give much sup 
port in holding down the sheet when a 
strong pull is exerted by the tackiness of 
the ink. I suggest that you try the frisket 
next time. The frisket (made of heavy 





QUESTIONS WILL ALSO BE ANSWERED BY MAIL IF ACCOMPANIED BY A STAMPED 
ENVELOPE. ANSWERS WILL BE KEPT CONFIDENTIAL UPON REQUEST. 


gummed tape and tympan) will hold a 
much broader sheet surface. 

If you are using a coated stock, then 
by all means obtain platen halftone ink, 
which has less body than ordinary cylin- 
der halftone inks and is made specifically 
for this type of press 

One final recommendation I can make 
for this problem is never to exceed the 
limitations of the press with the form you 
intend to print. For example, if you at 
tempt to print a heavy form 7x10 on an 
8x12 press you will not be wholly suc 
cessful. An 8x12 press is not built to take 
this kind of work, and you would be much 
better off putting the job on the press 
on which it really belongs. By proper 
press scheduling, you may avoid difficult 
problems. If you have no other press, it 
is sometimes much wiser to turn a job 
down, or, fearing to let the account go 
elsewhere, accept the job but farm it out 

Look at the problem from a more tech 
nical viewpoint. The platen press is made 
to print the entire form with one strok« 
and on one impression since it operates on 
a clam-like principle. The two upright 
grippers are left to strip the sheet from 
the form. Since the grippers on the old 





Correct Solution May 
Turn Out to Be Easy One 


The young pressmen got a slur but 
weren't quite sure of the cause. The 
job was on a two-color press and the 
slur came on a small solid plate and 
an inch from the back end. Sheet size 
was 19x25 inches and the printing 
form 7x9 inches on the top end. Other 
printing matter was to come on the 
following colors 

The question was put to the “old 
expert” who looked at the job and 
through intuition gained from long 
experience gave a quick answer that 
looked easy just too easy, it seem- 
ed. So the pressmen wouldn't believe 
that that could be the trouble and 
started all over again. 

Rollers were reset, grease was wiped 
off the bearers, plates were checked 
for rocking and proper height. Every 
known thing that could cause a slur 
was checked; still the slur appeared. 

What was that first suggestion? Oh, 
yes, wipe off the grease from the ends 
of the rollers and try some bedy gum 
to furnish some more traction. Your 
rollers are slipping. Yes, that’s it. Was- 
n't that a lot of fuss over a simple-to- 
remedy slur!—JOSEPH KOVEC 
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style platen press work simultaneously 
with the platen, the length of stripping 
time is relatively short. On heavy forms 
there is practically no time left for strip- 
ping at all because the sheet has adhered 
firmly to the form even after the grippers 
have resumed their normal position. The 
new style platen presses have a delayed 
gripper action which tends to correct this 
problem, but on heavy work it is still not 
completely successful. 

On the other hand, a cylinder press 
prints a narrow band of the form at one 
time (only the part which is directly un- 
der the cylinder during the printing 
cycle) thereby making it relatively easy 
for stripping to occur. In addition, the 
sheet is held securely in position during 
impression by a series of eight grippers 
in perfect register 


Ghosts 


Q.—A job which just came off one of 
our larger cylinder presses has given us 
cause for genuine concern. This job may 
become a repeat, and we do not relish 
encountering the same difficulty twice. 
The enclosed sample will show you what 
we mean. The solid measures 18x18 
inches, and was printed on No. 1 grade 
coated stock with halftone blue ink. 


A.—Figuratively speaking, you are the 
victim of a ghost. While printers seldom 
fall prey to hallucinations (especially old 
timers ), it is conceivable one will readily 
admit to the existence of the supernatural 
when viewed in the flesh. Such is the case 
with your job 

In the printing vernacular, a ghost is 
the term given to the unintentional trans- 
fer of a portion of design from one part 
of a printing plate to another. It is usu- 
ally caused by (1) ink having more 
affinity for metal vibrator rollers than 
composition rollers; (2) poor roller set 
ting; (3) poor ink distribution, and/or 
(4), ink consistency is too soft. 

Your best bet is to change the ink and 
the roller setting. Secure an ink which is 
tackier and has more body to it. A tackier 
ink will stick better to your composition 
roller, and will probably have less affinity 
for the metal. Try setting your rollers a 
little harder against the vibrators to cre- 
ate greater friction. Warm rollers (vibra- 
tor and composition) and warm ink 
always work much better. 

When ink distribution is poor, chances 
are there are not enough rollers riding the 
form. Put the full complement of form 
rollers in, and add auxiliaries if the situa- 
tion demands it. Solids require as com- 
plete a roller coverage as is possible, if 
the job is to be par excellence. 


Rubber Plate Bonding Film 


Q.—Our plant has just installed a new 
rotary press for printing business forms 
in duplicate, triplicate, and quadruplicate 
sets. These forms are numbered and per 
forated during the press run. As you 
know, the plates we use are made of rub- 
ber and are mounted on the plate cylinder 
by means of double-faced adhesive tape. 
In the beginning we were getting excel- 
lent results with this bonding tape, but 
recently we found the plates were mov- 





ing as much as two picas. In our business 
this is a serious problem, because our 
printed forms must be in perfect register 
and alignment for the machines into 
which they eventually go. Will you tell 
us how to overcome this situation, and 
whether or not there is so:nething better 
on the market that we can use. 


A.—Fortunately, this problem is not 
common. Nine times out of ten the prob- 
lem lies with the press and not with the 
bonding film o1 material. Check your 
press for back lash and cylinder slippage. 
If you find that the impression cylinder is 
riding the form too heavily, chances are 
there is some “drag,” and a great deal of 
friction, resulting in the plate “walking.” 
In spite of these engineering dithculties, 
your bonding film should be firm enough 
to minimize the movement of the plates 
to the point where hairline register can 
be obtained. 

One of the leading manufacturers of 
bonding films utilizes the principle of 
friction and harnesses it to the advantage 
of the printer. Heat and pressure are ap 
plied simultaneously to the bonding area 
during the press run which provides for 
bonding to become firmer the longer the 
press runs 

The film is a flexible, solid, heat-acti 
vated thermo-setting film made from a 
combination of various plastics. The film 
softens when heat is first applied to it, 
causing it to change from a solid to a 
heavy liquid which flows and adheres to 
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“It's an order of 10,000 for the printing shop 
they are building across the street.” 





the surfaces to which it is applied. Con 
tinued heat and pressure then serve to 
harden or “cure” the film. The bond be 
comes extremely strong and resistant to 
shock and solvents. ' 

The bonding film can be purchased in 
roll lengths of 36 yards, with widths 
ranging from one-quarter to 20 inches. 
It has an activating temperature range of 
300°F to 350°F, with pressure on the 
bonding area of from 25 to 50 pounds 
per square inch. The cured bond is per- 
manent in all common solvents such as 
water, salt water, alcohols, ketones, and 
aliphatic and aromatic hydrocarbons in 
general. The bonding film may caliper 
from .001- to .006-inch. 

The name of the manufacturer is being 
sent to you so that you may secure their 
free literature on the subject. 


Polyethylene Printing Presses 
Q.—We would appreciate receiving 

names and addresses of manufacturers of 

polyethylene printing presses 


A.— Polyethylene is an acetate-like ma- 
terial used primarily for food packaging. 
This material can be printed with accur 
ate register on one of the flexographic 
presses (formerly known as analine) at 
high speeds up to 1,500 feet of web per 
minute. 

Names and addresses of leading manu- 
facturers of presses and inks in this field 
are being sent to you 
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Challenge Imposing-Top Table 

A new lock-up bench for use in the 
composing room or as a lock-up table for 
small presses has been announced by the 
Challenge Machinery Co., Grand Haven, 
Mich 

The bench has a 28- x 48-inch cast 
iron top two inches thick, a tool shelf, 
steel drawer with lock, and a shelf and 
foot rest below. The shelves and drawers 
are designed for quoins, mallets, planers, 
and tools. Rabbet at the front edge of the 
table is the right depth for the end of a 
regulation galley 

Leveling screws are furnished on two 
full-length braces under the table. It is 
knocked down for shipment. It is also 
available in larger sizes 


Challenge bench with 28x48 lock-up table top 


Concord Pencil Carbon Paper 

A new, non-smudging, non-sticking 
pencil carbon paper has been announced 
by the synthetics division of Concord 
Chemical Co., Moorestown, N.J. The 
manufacturer claims that the new car 
bon produces brilliant writing impression 
with no sticking or smudging, and that it 
has excellent manifolding properties. It 
is made in two forms: pencil carbon and 
register rolls, and in two grades: smudge 
proof, and smudge-proof with special in 
tensity. Because of its nature, interleaving 
in handling or in use is eliminated 


Patents on Plastic Type 


A patent has been applied for on a 
new process of producing large type, ac 
cording to Plastype Co., 788 Railroad 
Ave., Bridgeport, Conn, The inventor is 
Henry R. Auger, a former newspaper man 
who has been experimenting the past two 
years. The type ts made of a plastic face 
on a wood base, and is said to be more 
durable and cheaper than wood type. The 
type face is molded under heat and pres 
sure and is said to be “welded” to the 
Molded plastic letters the 
thickness of shell stereotypes can also be 


wood base 
made for use in newspaper plants where 


the shell type is laid on metal base for 
stereotype mat rolling 
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American Type Founders Issues 
Bold Version of Dom Casual 


Dom Bold has joined the American 
Type Founders family of “hand-lettered 
type faces. The newcomer’s general style 
is similar to Dom Casual and Dom Diag 
onal, but looks as if it were drawn with a 
thicker brush, and without sacrificing the 
free and easy hand-lettered appearance. 

For turning out all three Dom faces 
and Thompson Quillscript, ATF used 
photo alphabets of the artists’ best free 
hand letters and a method of making pat 
tern plates from which matrices are cut 
According to ATF, the process had never 
been employed in this way previously 
Objectives are faithful reproduction of 
the artists’ work and radical reduction of 
the time needed to bring a new face to 
perfection. Fonts are available in 18-, 24-, 
30-, 36-, 48-, 60- and 72-point sizes 


Non-Explosive Pressurized Can 


A new pressurized can for Acrolite 
fixative has a special safety valve which 
releases pressure when the temperature 
reaches 210°F, according to the manu 
facturer, Acrolite-International, 12 Hol 
lywood Ave., Hillside, N.J. This new 
feature makes it the only plastic spray 
which may legally be sent through the 
U.S. mails, according to the manufactur 
ers. Acrolite is a protective spray used for 
layouts, type proofs and artwork, and is 
available in clear, white, black, aluminum 


Calculagraph Dates Time Cards 
Calculagraphs have a new time-saving 

feature which is now standard equipment, 

according to the manufacturer, the Cal- 


culagraph Co., Inc., Sussex St., Harrison, 
N.J. Hand-dating job time cards has been 
eliminated by the device which automatic 
ally dates elapsed ume records. The ma 
chine, used in printing plants to record 
and compute job and operations time, 
prints the starting ume, finishing ume, 
total elapsed time and dat 


Calculagraph makes record of time spent on job 


Conveyor Adapted to Sulby Tipper 

A new conveyor delivery has been add- 
ed to the Sulby tipping machine, accord- 
ing to the Hambro Machinery Division, 
17 E. 54th St., New York 22. The addi- 
tion is said to increase output of the unit 
and facilitate handling of small signatures 
and end sheets. Finished work is carried 
on a slow-speed belt from which it is re- 
moved by the operator. A special size tip- 
ping machine for signatures up to 30 
inches long 1s also newly available. 


Sulby tipper with conveyor delivery attached 


Inks for Use on Plastics 

Artone Color Corp., 21 West Third 
St., New York City, has announced a 
seven-color line of acetate inks for use 
on plastics. Applied by brush or pen, 
they are said to be quick drying, water- 
proof, resistant to alkalis, oils and acids. 
Described as having numerous uses, in- 
cluding identification of negatives, color 
separations and overlays, the inks are 
available in opaque-removable, opaque 
permanent, transparent-permanent and 
transparent-removable types 


Scottish Lithographer Develops 
Small Step-and-Repeat Device 


A small step-and-repeat negative print- 
ing machine has been developed by the 
Stimur Manufacturing Co., Ltd., East 
Lane, Paisley, in West Scotland. Made in 
two sizes—1i8x14-inch and 20x24-inch 

it is said to be the first machine of its 
kind in the low price field 

The manufacturer is in the lithographic 
business and developed the machine for 
his own use in making multiple expos- 
ures. It is said to supersede hand-patching 
of transfers, stripping film, and to give im- 
proved quality and speed. It is designed 
for use with film, but in actual use, good 
exposures have been made on glass, with 
its greater dimensional stability for multi 
color work. 

Over 100 exposures can be made in an 
hour, and a change of subject may be 
accomplished quickly and easily during 
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the process. This feature is useful when 
it is desirable to make up a composite 
plate of several jobs for an economical 
run on the press. 

The original négative is mounted on 
a heavy glass plate and positioned by 
lines on the glass. The plate is then in- 
verted so that the negative is facing the 
platen carrying the photographic film 
The negative and film are brought into 
contact under spring pressure and expos 
ure 1s made through an electronic timer 
Stepping 1s carried out by means of mi 
crometer-collared lead screws. 

The machines have so far been made 
specially to order and are in use in a 
number of West Scotland lithographic 
plants. 


Book Edge Coating Installation 


A special application installation was 
made recently at the W. F. Hall Printing 
Co., Chicago, of coupled units manutfac- 
tured by the Paasche Airbrush Co., 1909 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14. In the in- 
stallation, an automatic “ Airconditioner” 
unit was attached to an automatic book 
edge turntable aircoating unit. The coat 
ing unit consists of a 44-inch diameter 
steel turntable with motor, aircoating sta- 
tions for airbrushes which spray a vege- 
table dye on the edges of Pocketbooks 
manufactured by Hall. Excess spray and 
tumes from the coating stations are Car- 
ried from the turntable unit to the Air 
washer where they are washed and cleaned 
and excess materials deposited in a settling 
tank. The clean air is returned to the room 
without any change having been made in 
temperature or humidity. 


Dye-spraying unit coats book edges; mist-filled 
air is then purified and returned to the room 
in this installation by Paasche Airbrush Company 


Rigid Plastic Sheet Material 


A new material, Campco S-300, is said 
to have unusual rigidity and forming 
characteristics, according to the manu 
facturer, Chicago Molded Products Corp., 
2717 N. Normandy Ave., Chicago. A 
combination of styrene and rubber, the 
material has a smooth surface, high gloss 
finish, and high impact strength without 
sacrifice of formability. Thermoplastic, 
the material is formed by the vacuum 
method. Because it can be formed into 
intricate shapes with ease, it is said to 
have wide industrial uses, including adap- 
tability to some printing uses 


Eyelet Attachment for Stringer 

A new eyeletting unit has been engi 
neered for attachment to the Graeber 
stringing and knotting mach:ne, making 
the eyeletting operation fully automatic, 
according to the Graeber Stringing and 
Wiring Machine Co., 371 IIth Ave., 
Paterson, N. J. By removing the punch 
head, the eyelet unit can be attached to 
make stringing, eyeletting and knotting 


Eyelet unit built for Graeber stringer and knotter 


automatic on tags, booklets and similar 
materials at speeds to 7,500 an hour. This 
latest addition to the Graeber line will 
handle different-size products from | x 
i114 inches to 6 x 12 inches, and up to 
18 pages. A bulletin describing the new 
device is available. 


Spaceband Lubrication System 


A new Linotype spaceband lubrica- 
tion system has been announced by the 
Impruv-a-Mat Corp., 326 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. Called Jernt Metl-Seal, the 
system includes a special felt which ts 
clipped on the spaceband box plus the 
lubricant, a small amount of which is 
applied to the felt daily. The bands are 
automatically lubricated and cleaned as 
they drop through the box. Graphiting 
is said to be entirely eliminated, and lead 
ing up at Casting point is prevented 


Attachments for Auto-Stitcher 


Seven developments in optional acces 
sory equipment for the Auto-Stitcher 
stitching machine have been announced 
by the F. P. Rosback Co., Benton Harbor, 
Mich. Each can be purchased with new 
machines, or can be added to machines 
now in use 

Developments include: 1. Continuous 
belt delivery for long runs; Second 
feeding station enabling two operators to 
work side-by-side; 3. Extra feeding table 
for back of machine. Can be added to 
one- or two-station machines, and enables 
three Operators to work On a two-station 
Auto-Sutcher; 4. Stagger stitch attach 
ment; 5. Third stitcher head attachment, 
makes possible placing of three stitches 


No. 4 Stogger Stitch 
Ate ‘ 


Rosback’s Auto-Stitcher with its new attachments 


at one time; 6. Small booklet hold-down 
assists in centering stitches on the fold 
in small booklets; Automatic counter, 
which counts only stitched booklets 


Eagle-A Coupon Onion Skin 

A new addition to the line of Eagle-A 
papers is Coupon Onion Skin, manufac 
tured by American Writing Paper Corp., 
9 Main St., Holyoke, Mass. The new sheet 
is said to maintain the high standards of 
the mill which makes thin papers only 
Made of 100 per cent rag, Coupon Onion 
Skin is appropriate for uses where per 
manency is essential. It is said to with 
stand frequent erasures and handling 


New quick-setting glues requiring the application of pressure on books as soon as possible after 
casing-in have permitted a saving of time and handling costs in the bookbinding plant of Brock 
& Rankin, Chicago. A fork truck, shown above, was modified by a pressure plate attached to the 
top of the upright and fitted with a controlled pressure hydraulic system. The books are pressed 
on the truck immediately after a stack is completed, and are then moved directly into storage 
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“Life of Riley,” Plus 

Not too long ago I received a folder 
announcing an exhibition of water color 
painting at the famed Copley Galleries 
in Boston. It reminded me that a man 
who had served the graphic arts manfully 
and constructively—ever in an enlight 
ened way——had left full-time service to his 
organization and our industry without 
a great deal of fanfare in the various trade 
publications 

The gentleman | have in mind is Har 
ry Lawrence Gage who retired from his 
position as vice-president in charge of 
sales with the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company to do a bit of better living and 
devote his Golden Years to his love for 
art which he started as a youth to make 
a career of and the cause of printing edu 
cation for which he has been an avid en 
thusiast and tireless worker. He is today 
achieving both objectives, painting during 
the summer months around and about 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, his home and 
long a haven for artists, and during the 
winter in the differently scenic desert re- 
gions of Arizona and nearby Mexico. In 
between he serves as technical consultant 
for the Mergenthaler company and spends 
much time in the service of International 
Graphic Arts Education Association, the 
activities of which he has long spear 
headed. He fills his time joyfully without 
being pushed by deadlines. What a life! 

Because there are always men who are 
retiring —of their own volition, like Har 
ry and myself, or because they have to 
I feel that it is apropos to pass on Harry's 
view on retirement here and now. 

“| believe,” Harry wrote me, “a man 
should prepare for retirement, beginning 
early in his active career, by acquiring a 
hobby that can later be practiced with 
in the limitations of aging muscles and 
diminishing income. Fine arts, applied 
arts, craft work—all are worth the effort. 
God help the poor devil who retires with 
nothing to do.” 

I can not start out with my story of 
Harry L. without a word or two about 
his great and good father, Fred W. Gage, 
affectionately known throughout three 
major groups of the graphic arts as 

Dad.” This grand man built up a great 
printing business at Battle Creek, Michi 
gan, started by his father, which persists 
today under the management of Harry's 
brother, Walter. “Dad” Gage was always 
in the forefront of advancement in graph 
ic arts methods and his interest involved 
all branches of the business. He was as 
active in the platemaking organizations 
International Electrotypers & Stereotypers 
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Association and Employing Photoengrav 
ers Association—as he was in the United 
Typothetae of America, predecessor of 
Printing Industry of America, of which 
he served a term as treasurer. Despite 
“Dad's” great achievement in business, I 
like to think of him for his human quali 
tics. At conventions and when on several 
occasions I visited him at Battle Creek, he 
took time to help me. Maybe more than 
that, I like to think of Fred Gage as having 
been loved by fellow citizens of Battle 
Creck, regardless of what line of business 





HARRY LAWRENCE GAGE 


they were in, and for having played the 
piano in his church there for years. 

As a young lad, Harry, the subject of 
this sketch, was put into the art depart 
ment of his father’s plant where he learn- 
ed something of the printing craft. Dur- 
ing this period, he spent some time in 
the art department of the old Post Cereal 
Company, his father’s customer and one 
of the big national advertisers of the time. 

A significant reference to this period 
appears in an article by Harry which ap 
peared in the February, 1933, issue of 
The Central Review, publication of the 
New York School of Printing. Writing 
under the title, “If | Could Repeat Thirty 
Years,” he was prophetic. 

‘As a hobby today,” he said, “I would 
repeat the chance experience of thirty 
years ago which gave me a lively interest 
in photography. I am preaching now the 
gospel that old as well as young printers 
should play with the camera, for the 
future of printing bids fair to be more 
and more involved with lenses and chem- 


icals. Incidentally, few hobbies yield more 
pleasant results during their practice.” 

The talent for art, early felt and recog- 
nized, impelled matriculation in the Art 
Institute of Chicago for study and train- 
ing. Coincident with, or directly follow- 
ing, his course of study, Harry was en- 
gaged to prepare the lessons on handlet- 
tering for the then new I. T. U. Course 
in Printing, and I believe he checked the 
work of students, sent in by mail. It was 
a course which covered hand composition, 
display typography, layout, and _proof- 
reading. Harry had departed when I came 
on in 1914 to be chief instructor, but I 
learned of him for the first time then. 

Harry's consuming interest in printing 
education, ignited at this period, was not 
incidental to later connections. He was 
but twenty-seven years old when he par- 
ticipated in the organization of the De- 
partment of Printing of Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, at Pittsburgh, and 
was appointed head of the department. 
Harry recommended me as his successor 
when he gave up the Carnegie post after 
about five years. I have always appreciated 
the testimonial. 

Great years were enjoyed by the De- 
partment of Printing at Carnegie during 
tenure of Harry L. Gage as head, during 
which not a few graduates went out to 
become outstanding executives in impor- 
tant printing establishments throughout 
the country. 

Ed Bartlett of the Bartlett-Orr Press, 
New York City, notable for the excep- 
tional quality of the work it produced, 
engaged Harry, as his assistant, to look 
after the styling of work for important 
and circumspect customers, and he later 
became secretary of the company. An im- 
portant customer was the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company. Indeed Bartlett-Orr 
served quite as if it were the printing de- 
partment of that concern. Nothing but 
the best would do, and Harry, of course, 
measured up. For a time he served as Di- 
rector of Typography for Mergenthaler. 

For brief periods following, Harry was 
president of William H. Denny, Incor- 
porated, an advertising agency, and then 
a director and vice-president in charge 
of publicity for a large New York depart- 
ment store, B. Altman & Company. He 
returned to the Mergenthaler company 
in 1932 as vice-president in charge of 
sales and continued in this work for fif 
teen years. 

It would be impossible to estimate in 
dollars and cents the value of the service, 
“out of hours,” of Harry L. Gage to his 
industry during those fifteen years. The 
time and effort such men give to spread- 
ing craft knowledge is not realized nor 
appreciated. If it could be figured, the 
total would be tremendous. A very fre- 
quent speaker before groups of printers, 
he couldn't be anything other than an in- 
strument in improving the methods and 
product of many a plant. The benefits— 
and profits—come not only from the re- 
duced sales resistance (and cost) met by 
the printer known to do fine work but 
from the fact that Harry espoused the 
sounder styling which costs less to pro- 
duce than that involving stunts which 
waste time and often forbid reading. 
While, during the late twenties and early 
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thirties, the wild, weird, and exotic styling 
improperly called modern was being pa- 
raded by opportunists as the thing, Harry 
stood steadfast with a minority of the 
articulate of the time in defense of first 
principles which are eternal. 

Though it can not be named, there is 
a dollar and cents value in Harry Gage’s 
efforts in the field of printing education. 
In this effort his work has been so notably 
great that he succeeded himself year after 
year as chairman of the Graphic Arts 
Education Advisory Council and of the 
joint International Printing Ink-Interna 
tional Graphic Arts Association “I. P. I. 


ship of such a group as this, then it is 
ficting that we pay the Institute’s highest 
honor to one whom we admire and love.” 

Harry L. Gage has been a juryman in 
demand for contests sponsored by various 
organizations, all designed to benefit in 
one way or another, also to stimulate 
young folk to achievement. He has writ 
ten books, too. One of these, “Applied 
Design for Printers,’ was part of a set 
published by the old U.T.A. 

What sort of man is this man Gage? 
He is not the “hail-fellow-well-met” type 
of guy but he’s affable. He seems thor 
oughly dignitied—wouldn’t throw his hat 





Water color by Harry L. Gage in recent Boston exhibit; view is across road from his Annisquam home 


Essay Awards” to students of printing 
departments of schools. In the first place, 
this educational effort can not but have 
brought into the industry many fine and 
talented young men who, without the ac 
tivity, might have drifted into less inter 
esting and fruitful lines of endeavor. 
Value must also be placed upon the good 
influence that even brief instruction in 
printing must have on young men who, 
in other lines, become buyers of printing. 
Numerous incidental activities of Har- 
ry L. Gage must, because of space limita- 
tions, be omitted here. He was president 
of the American Institute of Graphic Arts 
for three years, beginning in 1932. He 
was awarded the medal of the Institute 
in recognition of outstanding work for 
the graphic arts in 1951. What Fred 
Melcher had to say in making the presen- 
tation of the medal is part of the story. 
“It is important,” said Mr. Melcher, “that 
teaching keep pace with needs and design 
keep pace with machinery in the printing 
crafts; if it is important that printers 
and designers, artists, and book people 
work together to make the Institute what 
it is and can be, then we are paying just 
honor tonight. If taste can be imparted 
and craftsmanship taught, then the recog- 
nition here of the most successful teacher 
that the graphic arts have had in all ume 
is due all honor. If the work of our hands 
is to be made fruitful by the good fellow 


to the floor in anger or at the ceiling in 
glee as | might—but he is not without 
ability with the wisecrack, the kickback, 
and, on occasion, the needle. He has in 
tense beliefs, and at times I've thought he 
might be a bit over-sensitive, as idealists 
and artists are prone to be. 

I would not be surprised if Harry L 
Gage is best informed on all angles of 
printing of any man living today. By all 
angles | mean type, presses, history, de 
sign, typography, et cetera, et cetera. He 
can interest the strong and well-informed 
and give the time to advise with the young 
and uninformed. Bearing witness to this 
one fact of his character is his long-con 
tinued deep interest in printing education 

I can't think of a better conclusion for 
this piece of mine than the concluding 
paragraph from the article by Harry L 
Gage in the February, 1943 issue of The 
Cental Review, of the New York School 
of Printing. “. .. with today’s opportuni 
ties for study I would certainly like to be 
starting again—and I would not change 
the ultimate goal one bit. For where is 
there a more interesting life work than 
our printing industry—and you fellows 
are going to help make it profitable as 
well as fascinating.” 


Slugcasting Problems 


Concluded from page 65) 


Stop machine when the first elevator with 
the line of matrices descends to the vise 
cap, and be sure that the mold disk pinion 
is remeshed with the pin, and the mold 
disk properly aligned betore allowing the 
machine to continue for a complete cyck 
By having matrices in the first elevator 
this prevents the elevator from raising up 
during the pot lockup, which would pre 
vent a proper alignment of the vise jaws 
to the molds. The final test should result 
in a perfect print of the back of the molds 
against the mouthpiece face, if the backs 
of the molds are in perfect condition 

If all molds do not print perfectly on 
the tinal testing, the molds may be tested 
with a straight edge for proper alignment 
of the mold caps with the mold bodies, 
or inspected for detects on their back 
faces. A warped mold disk would also 
prevent pertect lockup conditions. All 
liners which have been cut on the back 
knife should be replaced if back squirts 
are to be eliminated, since undersized 
liners allow the metal to bleed. The surest 
way to test liners for being cut by the 
back knife is with a micrometer, which 
should read .8750 of an inch. Even a half 
of a thousandth undercut on the liners 
will cause back squirts, if the liner is for 
a short measure such as 12 em slugs. 

It is important that the pot lever spring 
be in good condition. A broken pot lever 
spring sometimes is not readily noticed, 
and will prevent the pot from making 
proper pressure against the back of the 
molds. At the high point of compression 
the spring should have ,; of an inch 
compression, which is the amount of 
swing of the pot lever away from the 
back lock nuts on the spring eyebolt 
When machine is in normal condition, 
there should be about 4‘; of an inch be 
tween the spring coils 

Some machinists measure the space 
with a six-point slug. These adjustments 
will give normal pot lockup pressure with 
a good spring. A broken spring will al 
low the pot to break away from the 
mouthpiece too late, permitting metal to 
accumulate and resultant “squirts.” 

We suggest that you check the pot re 
turn cam shoe positioned to the right edge 
of the roller on the pot lever. See that 
the two screws on the shoe are tight. If 
shoe is worn a great deal on the rounded 
side or if damaged, replace it with a new 
one. The functioning part of the shoe is 
a half-rounded projection which engages 
the inside of the left rim of mold cam 
and driving gear. This cam has a toothed 
surface to make it easily recognizable and 
is known as cam number nine of the main 
driving cam assembly. 


Ink on Metallic Papers 


Pressmen occasionally have trouble in 
making the ink take properly over metal 
lic paper. Most metallic papers have a 
greasy film in varying amounts, and if 
there is too much of it present, the ink 
will break away and crawl. If the run is 
short, wipe the sheets with a dry cloth 
and the ink then will adhere properly 
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By Ernest W. Fair 


The doorway to extra profits for many 
a printer has opened up the field of busi 
ness from professional men. With many 
others this class of business has always 
been “too petty” to work for; they feel 
selling effort can yield better dividends 
plugging away at business accounts. 

Lawyers, doctors, dentists, architects, 
engineers, writers, teachers and the host of 
other men and women whose business is 
the sale of their personal skills have long 
been neglected by the printing trades. Few 
and far between are the printers who actu- 
ally go after their business. 

Yet there's plenty of business to be had 
from these groups in even the smallest 
community. A few years back their pur- 
chases from the printer consisted almost 
exclusively of a few letterheads and en- 
velopes and possibly business cards and 
statements. It can be, and is in many areas, 
an entirely different story today. 

Business is good for professional men 
in these umes. They have more money to 
spend on their business or profession than 
ever before. They are wide open for all 
sorts of printed pieces ... but in ninety 
nine cases out of a hundred they are going 
to have specific ideas sold to them and 
they will buy! 

We've checked how many enterprisitiy 
printing executives have made this profes 
sional field a profitable one. Here are some 
of the methods they have used 

|. “Make it a point to learn first how 
they operate,’ one successful salesman, 
who concentrates on this type of printing, 
advises. His first contacts are always de 
signed to accomplish that purpose. He 
secks to sell the usual letterheads, envel 
opes, cards, etc., but he’s also concentrat 
ing on learning more and more about how 
cach man operates his office 

Standard business procedures seldom 
apply in a doctor's or lawyer's office, he 
has found, so printing needs the plant 
normally fills for its customers are seldom 
applicable to the professional man. 

This salesman builds business by first 
securing an understanding of how each 
and every professional man he seeks to sell 
operates his own venture. He points out 
that where business firms in a given field 
tend to concentrate around an established 
system using almost the same printed ma- 
terial, professional men will invariably 
work out their own ways of doing things. 
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Prospects for Alert Salesmen 


2. “Bring ideas to them,” is suggested 
by almost every printing salesman who 
does a profitable professional business. 
He is constantly searching for something 
in printing a lawyer or a doctor or an engi- 
neer, for example, can use. When he finds 
these he works out rough layouts and sells 
from these 

Many of his ideas come from reading 
the professional magazines in each of 
these fields. These he gets from friends in 
the different professions. He has also 
found that an idea involving printed ma- 
terial or a printed form some lawyer has 
used, for example, can easily be adapted 
to the business method of customers in 
another profession. 

3. Work closely with local professional 
groups. Almost every professional man in 
any city over 50,000 works closely with 
men and women in his profession. 

The easiest way to overcome reluctance 
of professional men to use printing as ad- 
vertising is through these groups. Learn- 
ing the ethical prohibitions against 
advertising is the first step. Then design 
ing “promotional” rather than “advertis 
ing” material to fit these specifications is 
the next. The third step is selling the local 
association leader. After that it’s a lot 
casicr to sell promotional printing ma 
terial to every individual in the group. 

i. Specialize in professional printing 
and make it a point to be certain every 
professional man is told that your plant is 
the place to go for professional printing 
ot all kinds 











Any printer can produce an attractive 
law firm letterhead but lawyers, like all 
other professional men, seldom look at it 
that way. They consider their needs re- 
quire taste and skill not found in the or- 
dinary printer's shop. The printer who sets 
himself up as a specialist, and so convinces 
the professional men of his area, has a big 
jump on his competitors 

Usually this requires carrying type fonts 
which lend themselves particularly to pro- 
fessional-type routine printing such as on 
letterheads and envelopes. 

One printer began his specialization in 
this field by doing just that, and then mak- 
ing up a group of sample letterheads from 
these types for selected professional men 
in his area. 

These samples (containing the profes- 
sional man’s name, address and telephone 
number ) were then mailed to him with a 
covering letter explaining that the firm 
was specializing in printing for profes- 
sional men and wanted to show him just 
what they could do in satisfying his needs. 

5. “Get the local and state association 
business first,” we have been told by a 
number of printing plant executives. 
These groups need and use a great deal 
of printing. In some professions members 
leave everything to the association offices. 

“Not only is there generally some 
worthwhile business in the association of- 
fices,” this printer pointed out, “but we've 
found that the firm doing the association 
business is the one that invariably gets 
first nod on the printing needs of mem- 
bers of that association. 

“Professional groups usually work very 
closely within their own ranks. There are 
great loyalties on the part of members to 
their group, association or society that 
doesn’t exist in any other field of business. 

“The mere fact that members of the as- 
sociation know the printing needs of the 
group are handled by your firm will bring 
you business from these members even 
from other cities than your own.” 

6. Many professional men today use so 
little printed matter simply because they 
have no idea of how printed material can 
help them in their work. Their training is 
of a technical nature almost exclusively. 
The knowledge of using printing to build 
business or prestige, to handle their office 
routines, etc., is acquired only from prac- 
tical experience. 
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The promotion piece illustrated here was an actual mailing tag with a patch eyelet, printed in 
reddish-brown ink, and attached to it with a clip was a pair of plastic scissors which would cut 
paper easily. The novel ad came through the mail from Portland, Ore., with only three cents postage 
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The printing firm that wishes to sell the 
professional field will find ic much more 
profitable where ideas are developed and 
taken to the customers therein. Seeking to 
“pick up orders” on printed matter already 
used by the professional man will not re- 
sult in a great volume of business. The 
average professional man himself has to 
be shown how printed material can make 
his work easier and more profitable. 

. A tremendous volume of printed 
forms used in professions of all types come 
from stock forms sold through mail order 
printers and even jobbers and manufac- 
turers who service the various professions. 
Almost invariably each professional man 
works out his own adaptations of these 
forms, but seldom does any printing sales- 
man take the trouble to look for these and 
show this professional man how the print- 
ing job can be handled right in his own 
city and provide the tailor-made form he 
wants at very little extra cost. 

“Gosh, Bill,” we recall a salesman tell- 
ing a lawyer, “it must take a lot of time to 
have your secretary change these file forms 


like that. We could print them up just the 
way you want them for a few dollars mere 
than you're paying for this stock form 
now. I'll ber it costs you ten times that 
difference in salary to make the changes.” 

That sold this particular lawyer because 
he had never given a thought to it before. 
Like all other professional men he concen- 
trated primarily on the problems of his 
professional work; paid almost no atten- 
tion to more profitable operation in his 
office procedures. 

8. Go after supply house business as an 
entry to professional business. Every 
printer knows how druggists supply pre- 
scription pads to doctors. The same pro- 
cedures apply in many other professions 
where suppliers furnish free scratch pads 
imprinted with the customer's name as 
well as other printed matter. 

Usually this is almost profitless busi- 
ness but where it can be used as an entry 
to obtaining very profitable professional 
business it will pay its way. 

A professional man notices such things, 
and if the pads carry the imprint of a 


printing firm, he will think of that firm as 
the first to call when he needs something 
of his own. 

By the same measure professional men 
will also rely heavily on supplier salesmen 
who work with their customers on a close 
and friendly basis. The printing house that 
takes the trouble to get acquainted with 
such salesmen and work out a business ar 
rangement with them will find itself doing 
a great deal more professional business 
not only in its own community but over 
the entire area covered by the supply 
house representatives. 

9. Pay strict attention to inks and 
papers, particularly the quality of papers 
used on envelopes and letterheads. Profes 
sional men are very demanding in this re 
spect. Their judgment of a quality job is 
more in the paper used than in typograph 
ical arrangement, inks, or anything else 

All of these factors are aids to doing 
better and more profitable business with 
professional men of all kinds... a field 
too long neglected by many printing plant 
managements 





Copy Idea 


Which of 


THESE DANGEROUS THINGS 
are you doing or not doing 


that HURT YOUR BUSINESS? 








I 


Your business is of utmost importance to 
you—still most businesses overlook things 
that they do or do not do that create 
bad impressions of fail to create good 
will. Check the list shown and ask us to 
make suggestions, because ofter all, our 


business it to help you in your business. 








(J Revamping your whole 


3 These things could HELP YOUR business! 
Are you doing them? 


(C) Issuing soles letters to your trade, and sales bulletins. 
C Getting out a house orgon external and/or internal. 


Trifles make perfection—but perfection is no trifle 





y4 These things could HURT YOUR business! Are you doing them? 


(0 Using out-of-date letterheads, office stationery or 
cheap envelopes, government stamped or otherwise, 
that recipients might think mark you as nonpro- 
gressive or niggardly economizers. 

00 Using inevificiont number of forms to keep your 
own org and cust 8 properly informed. 
Not properly acknowledging receipt and progress 
of orders. 

(0 Don’t have a descriptive booklet about your or- 
ganization, product or service. 





y and p 











(C) Dressing up your annual statement or report. 

(CD Redesigning packaging, labels, product tags, etc. 

CJ Printing a booklet descriptive of your organization and/or service. 

C) Make a complete analysis of the needs of your entire organization 
for modern designed printed forms to smooth and speed operations, 
simplify methods and win good will from customers. 

() Recognize that printing gets things done and that our business is 
really helping you in your business . . . 

(0 Many more we'd like to discuss with you. 


tion set-up. 








A 


There are many ways that we are helping 
other people to help their business. After 
checking this list why not call us to dis- 


[] Don’t use sales letters or promotion pieces to help 
your sales or sales force 


["] Don't have a catalog. If so, outmoded. Don't have 
a house organ. 


(1) Design on your packaging or product label needs 
restyling 


(] DON’T DISCUSS YOUR PROBLEMS WITH A GOOD 
PRINTER WHOSE BUSINESS IT IS TO HELP YOU. 


cuss your problems. We believe we can 
help you. 


Just Phone 0-0000 


YOUR NAME PRINTING CO. 


Your Street Address 
Your City 


The original was on one side of a 17x6 sheet French-folded to 8'2x3 inches for an envelope enclosure. The top part here was the front, while the 1, 2, 3, 4 
panels were arranged horizontally inside. Caskie Paper Co., Charlotte, N.C., offered it to customers for imprinting and sending to their mailing lists 
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for the man cutting press sheets... profit 


Every pile of printed writing paper leaving this man’s station is 
cleanly cut, almost without effort on his part. The Seybold’s 
power back gauge does the work of moving the pile—the operator 
simply pushes the control buttons, then makes a final, precise 
adjustment with the micrometer handwheel. These things profit 
the operator by helping him do better work more easily. 


for the man who watches costs... profit 


Turning out ornamented stationery to be sold in retail stores is a 
mass production business that must watch costs all along the line. 
The profits come from big-volume manufacture, without interruption 
and with no appreciable spoilage. The machine that cuts press sheets 
into letter and note paper size must do a fast, dependable job. 
That’s why the man in the front office picked a Seybold. 


for the man selling stationery ... profit 


To build repeat sales in his stationery department, the manager 

of a retail store offers a package of attractive paper at a low price. 
And because the paper has both appeal and economy, his customers 
keep coming back for more, keep building his volume and his profits. 


for the girl writing a letter... profit 


When she sits down to write a letter, the girl who bought the paper 
has no idea how it was produced, but she does like its appearance. 
She’s our real customer. By pleasing her, the wheels of business 
keep turning. Mass production pays her a profit in lower prices. 


The graphic arts profit everyone, and our part in this dynamic 
industry includes the design and manufacture of power paper cutters, 
continuous book trimmers, offset lithographic presses, rotary 
letterpresses, sheet collating machines, multiple-spindle paper 

drills, litho-chemicals and other fine graphic arts equipment. 

Consult Harris-Seybold in all principal cities, or at 

4510 East 71st Street, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD |. 
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COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY CORNELIUS 


SEYBOLO 44” PAPER CUTTER AT KALAMAZOO STATIONERY COMPANY, KALAMAZGO, MICHIGAN 


Jine graphic arts equipment... for everybodys profit 





Newly elected and appointed officers of the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen are shown here as they appeared at the recent 
Dallas convention: Seated, (I. to r.) Gordon J. Holmquist, Los Angeles, past 
president; Albert L. Kolb, Buffalo, N.Y., treasurer; Thomas P. Mahoney, 
Chicago, first vice-president; Howard N. King, York, Pa., president; Henry 
A. Schneider, New York, second vice-president; A. R. Tommasini, San Fran 


900 Craftsmen Enjoy 
Dallas at 34th Convention 


More than 900 Craftsmen, represent 
ing 70 of the organization's 94 clubs, at 
tended the 34th annual convention of 
the International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen in Dallas, Tex., Sept 
14-16 

Stepping up from the post of first vice 
president to that of president was How 
ard N. King of York, Pa.; Tom P. Ma 
honey, Chicago, succeeded him as first 
vice-president after having served as sec 
ond vice-president during the past year 
Henry A. Schneider of New York City 
moved up to second vice-president, and 
A. R. Tommasini of Berkeley, Calif., was 
elected third vice-president. Albert L 
Kolb, Buffalo, N. Y., was reelected treas 
urer. Pearl E. Oldt, Cincinnati, was reap 
pointed executive secretary 

J. L. Frazier, for 25 years editor of 
THE 'NLAND PRINTER and now consult 
ing editor, was awarded a certificate as the 
association's “Outstanding Craftsman” for 
the year. Certificates of merit were also 
presented to 11 of the 14 districts: 

First, James T. McGowan, Providence, 
R.1.; Second, none; Third, Collin Moore, 
Hamilton, Ont.; fourth, Burr Williams, 
Chevy Chase, Md.; fifth, John L. Reay, 
Columbus, O.; sixth, Edw. H. Christensen, 
Chicago, UL; seventh, George F. Jones, 
Nashville, Tenn.; eighth, Fred White, To 
peka, Kan.; ninth, Homer L. Green, Dal 
las, Tex.; tenth, Paul Giesey, Portland, 
Ore.; cleventh, A. R. Tommasini, Berke 
ley, Calif., twelfth, Judson M. Bradley, 
Riverside, Calif.; thirteenth, none; four 
teenth, none 

John J. Deviny, Washington, D.C 
who retired as U.S. Public Printer Feb 
28, first treasurer of the International as 
sociation when it was founded in 1919, 
and long active in Craftsmen’s affairs, was 
presented with THE INLAND PRINTER 
Benjamin Franklin plaque as the Inter 
national Outstanding Craftsman of the 
Year by Wayne V. Harsha, editor of THI 
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cisco, third vice-president. Standing, (|. to r.) Sol Malkoff, Atlanta, Ga., 
public relations commission chairman; Pearl E. Oldt, Cleveland, executive 
secretary; George Wise, Cleveland, membership commission chairman; 
Harry Christopher, Baltimore, deputy representative; Lee Augustine, Cin 
cinnati, representative-at-large; Gradie Oakes of Chicago, international 
advisory council; Elmer H. Tess, Duluth, deputy membership group chairman 


Appointed committee chairmen for the international Association of Printing House Craftsmen are: 


(I. to r.) 


Harry B. Friedenberg, Detroit, Mich., participating membership; Gradie Oakes, Chicago, 


advisory council; Ferd Voiland, Jr., Topeka, Kan., printing week; Thomas J. Tierney, Boston, Mass., 
club bulletin service; Harold G. Gale, Fort Worth, Tex., club programs and instruction literature; 
Howard Keefe, Cincinnati, historian. Other committee chairmen appointed but not shown are Alfred 
T. Peters, Utica, N.Y., constitution and by-laws; Peter Bernard, New York, safety; Byron C. Culver, 
Rochester, N.Y., graphic arts education; and William Gutwein, Louisville, Ky., supervisory training 


INLAND PRINTER. (See story in adjoin 
ing columns. ) 

Awards in various contests conducted 
by the International association were as 
follows 


| MONTH'S 
Bae 





Devoted to timely items concerning men and 
events associated with printing. Copy must reach 
editor by 15th of month preceding issue date 





1954 International Printing Week Pos- 
ter Contest, first place award to Harry 
Roth of the Topeka Club. Share Your 
Knowledge Review Cover Contest, first 
place award to Hamilton, Ont., Club; 
second place to Milwaukee-Racine Club; 
third place to Los Angeles Club. The 
1954 International Printing Week Stamp 
Contest, first place award to Hiromu Mae- 
hara of the Honolulu Club. Club Bulletin 
Contest, first place for clubs with fewer 
than 150 members to Kokua, Honolulu 
Club, E. L. Lord, editor; first for clubs with 
more than 150 members, Pi Box, San 
Francisco, Gene Gallagher, editor. 

Membership Contest awards for in- 
crease in individual club membership 
went to the Topeka Club (1-100 mem- 
bers ) for a 52.54 per cent increase; Nash- 
ville Club (101-200 members ) for 13.68 
per cent increase; Indianapolis Club (201 
up) tora 7.93 per cent increase. 

Preliminary activities of the Interna- 
tional association began on Saturday, Sept. 
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12, with meetings of the International 
Board, the Ninth District Conference, and 
a dinner sponsored by the Ninth District 
for the International officers. 

The opening session was held Sunday 
evening, Sept. 13, with officers of the 
Dallas Club and various convention chair 
men and committees in charge. Interna 
tional officers were introduced and short 
addresses were made by Raymond Blat- 
tenberger, Washington, D.C., U.S. Public 
Printer, and Col. Alvin M. Owsley, Dallas, 
former American Legion commander 

A business session and two addresses 
featured the Monday morning activities 
Paul C. Clovis, 20th Century Press, Chi 
cago, spoke on “The Obligations of Lead 
ership,” and J. Homer Winkler, technical 
advisor in graphic arts for Battelle Memo 
rial Institute, Columbus, O., described 
“New Developments in Printing.” Mr. 
Winkler is a past president of the Inter 
national association. 

A Club Management luncheon was 
held Monday noon with talks presented 
on club bulletin contest awards by Fred 
erick W. Baumann, Jr., president of the 
Washington, D.C., Club; membership 
contest awards by George Wise. Cleve- 
land, chairman, International Member- 
ship Commission; presentation of new 
supplement to the club program manual 
by Harold G. Gale, Fort Worth, chairman, 
International Club Programs Committee, 
and on Craftsmen’s club publicity by Ed 
ward Blank, president of the New York 
City Club 

The Letterpress Plate Clinic Monday 
afternoon was supervised by Lee Augus 
tine, vice-president of Printing Machinery 
Co., Cincinnati, International representa 
tive-at-large. Speakers were C. A. Ma 
wicke, Pontiac Engraving and Electro 
type Co., Chicago; Siegfried Higgins, 
Bakelite Division, Union Carbide and 
Carbon Co., New York, and Gradie 
Oakes, Process Color Plate Co., Chicago 

The Offset Clinic, held at the same 
time, had Thomas P. Mahoney, Regen 
steiner Corporation, Chicago, second In 
ternational vice-president, as its chairman 
Speakers included Bernard Sears, Graphic 
Arts Corp., Toledo, O.; G. N. Martin, 
Steck Co., Austin, Tex., and L. W. Ken 
nedy, Kel Litho Artists, Wichita, Kan. 

Monday night's entertainment was a 
“rip-roarin’ rodeo,” chuck wagon dinner 
and square dance at the Wood Ranch, a 
few miles outside Dallas. 

In addition to committee meetings and 
a business session, Tuesday morning's 
program featured for the first time in the 
history of the International association a 
silk screen clinic, with Albert L. Kolb, 
Buffalo, International treasurer, in charge 
A demonstration of screen process print 
ing was presented by Paul M. Evans, vice 
president, Southern Region, International 
Screen Process Printing Association. John 
Key, Chicago, a past president of the asso- 
ciation, spoke on “Screen Process Print 
ing’s Position in the Graphic Arts.” 

The Club Operating Clinic Tuesday 
afternoon, with A. R. Tommasini, chair- 
man of the Public Relations Commission, 
presiding, presented a mode! program 
arranged by W. F. Gutwein, Louisville, 
Ky., a talk on the International office by 


Pearl E. Oldt, executive secretary, and one 
on “The International Kit As an Aid to 
Craftsmanship” by Lee Augustine 
Simultaneous clinics on make-ready 
and premake-ready and on small shop 
Operation were held Tuesday afternoon 


J. Homer Winkler was chairman of the 
clinic on make-ready and premake-ready, 
with the following as speakers: O. | 
Duensing, Vandercook & Sons, Inc., Chi 
cago; Fred Hoch, Fred Hoch and Associ 


ates, New York, and Gene Meston, Capi 


The Inland Printer Awards Plaque to Deviny 


THE INLAND PRINTER’s bronze plaque 
to the Outstanding International Crafts 
man of the Year was presented to John 
J. Deviny, Washington, D.C., United 
States Public Printer unul he retired last 
Feb. 28. Mr. Deviny was one of the 
founders of the International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen in 1919, 
was its first treasurer, and has been active 
in the work of the association ever since 

Occasion for the presentation was the 
34th annual convention of the Interna 
tional Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen in Dallas, Tex., Sept. 12-16 
Mr. Deviny was presented with the plaque 
at the Ninth District dinner, Saturday 


evening, Sept. 12, by Wayne V. Harsha, 


editor of THE INLAND PRINTER 

Mr. Deviny’s career dates back to 1904 
when he became an apprentice in the 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving in 


when he resigned to join the Miller Saw 
and Trimmer Co. (now the Miller Print 
ing Machinery Co.) of Pittsburgh. Later 
he became executive secretary of the 
United Typothetae of America, forerun 
ner of the present Printing Industry of 
America, with headquarters in Washing 
ton, D. 

During NRA days, he was national 
code director for the relief printing in 
dustry. He was appointed Deputy Public 
Printer in 1941. He succeeded A. | 
Giegengack as Public Printer in 1948 

First person to receive THE INLAND 
PRINTER plaque as the Outstanding In 
ternational Craftsman of the Year was 
Perry R. Long, Los Angeles, first presi 
dent of the International organization 
Next came Gradie Oakes, Chicago, also a 
past president. The third plaque went to 
Fred Baillie of Ottawa, another past presi 


John J. Deviny looks at The Inland Printer plaque presented him at the Dallas Convention 


Washington. After several years as a jour 
neyman, he became superintendent of 
work, and then was promoted to take 
charge of production for the entire plant 


He was assistant director of the Bureau, 


dent. The 1952 award was presented to 
J. Homer Winkler, Columbus, Ohio 
technical director in graphic arts for Bat 
telle Memorial Institute, 1951-52 presi 
dent of the International association 


’ 
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tal City Printing Plate Co., Des Moines, 
lowa. 


A Ij oY Harold G. Gale presided at the clinic 

A / y LU Translucent Master Paper on “Profitable Small Shop Operation,” 
; with the following as speakers: Frank 

: Pfertter, Reynolds and Reynolds, Inc., 
Dayton, O.; W. F. Gutwein, Fawcett- 
Dearing Printing Co., Louisville, Ky., and 


THAT GIVES 


CLEANER, SHARPER | Roy F. Kirby, American Type Founders 
COPIES... 


Co. Chicago branch. 

The Wednesday morning business ses- 
| sion had the nomination and election of 
officers and the selection of the 1955 con- 
vention city as major business. The 36th 
| annual convention will be held in 1955 
in Cincinnati. Next year’s convention will 
| be held Aug. 8-11 in Philadelphia. The 
convention city is customarily determined 
two years in advance. 

Printing Week talks by Ferd Voiland, 
Jr., Kansas State Printer, Topeka, chair- 
man of International Printing Week for 
1954; Edward H. Owen, Cleveland Club's 
Printing Week chairman, and William 
P. Gleason, New York Club's Printing 
Week chairman, were on the Wednesday 
luncheon program. 

Howard N. King presided over the 
“Composing Room Management” clinic 
Wednesday afternoon. Chief speaker was 
Frank Sherman, executive secretary of 
the International Typographic Composi- 
tion Association, Philadelphia, whose 
topic was, “The Impact of Photographic 
Type Composition on the Graphic Arts.” 
A panel discussion followed. 

Another clinic Wednesday afternoon 
was “Air Conditioning in the Graphic 
Arts,” with Royce N. Kent, chairman of 
| the Technical Commission, presiding. 
| Speakers were Bernard P. Smith, Mead 

Corporation, Chillicothe, O.; Dr. Paul J. 
| Hartsuch, Interchemical Corporation 
| Printing Ink Division, New York, and R. 
A. Gonzalez, Chrysler Corporation Air- 
temp Division, Dayton, O. 








Forms and letterheads which your customers will use as mas- At the annual banquet and dinner 
t — ee nitelnns shed he -mstated dance Wednesday night, the new officers 
See On Gees Pee yy, ees ee oe eee | were installed by Past President Walter 


Schultz of Dallas. The first International 


on Gilbert Translucent Master Papers for best results. These 
| president, Perry R. Long, Los Angeles, 


new Gilbert papers provide excellent natural translucency presented Gordon J. Holmquist with the 
which, combined with a special blue-white color, allows the | Past President's Jewel. 
i ransfer the materi: »¢ Copied at z sh faster rate. . ne 
light to transfer the material to be copied at a much faster rate Sonnes Pointers Mab Eadie 
Then too, these papers have a new cotton fibre content to The New Jersey chapter of the Screen 


Process Printing Association, Internation- 
ig al, staged its first annual exhibition Sept. 
stand handling and erasures. Also, Gilbert Translucent Mas- 14-Oct. 3 in the Newark Public Library 


provide the strength lightweight papers must have to with- 


ter Papers offer exceptional cleanliness—all-important to 


accurate copying. 


Send Coupon for Free Sample Kit 





Gilbert Paper Company iP 
Menasha, Wisconsin 
Please send sample kit of Translucent Master Papers. 
parce COMPANY 
Name 
Firm Name ———" na gp 3 





| 
| 
| 
GILBERT 
| 
| 


| 


D. W. Stock, president of the Cleveland Club of 
| Printing House Craftsmen, used the Dallas con- 
vention of Craftsmen as a honeymoon trip. He 
married childhood sweetheart September 12 


a 
Street Address ase wiscoms 
wt 


City, State 
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Here are three ‘firsts’ who attended the 34th annual Craftsmen’s convention in Dallas. Left to right: 
Perry Long, Los Angeles, first president of the International Association of Printing House Craftsmen 
in 1919; Ray Miller, Philadelphia, first convention chairman, who will be the 1954 Philadelphia 
convention chairman; and John J. Deviny, Washington, D.C., first International treasurer, who retired 
February 28 as United States Public Printer. Mr. Deviny is the winner of The Inland Printer 1953 plaque 


Screen Printers Group to Meet 
In New York City, Nov. 1-4 


The fifth annual convention of the 
Screen Process Printing Association, Inc. 
Nov. 1-4 at Hotel Statler, New York City, 
is expected to attract more than 5,000 
representatives of all branches of the in 
dustry. Two exhibitions will run along 
with the agenda. One, open to the public, 
will show work done by SPPA members. 
The other, for registrants and their guests, 
will display a wide variety of products 
offered by screen process supply firms. 

New developments on view will in 
clude photographic film designed to sim- 
plify the making of screens and permit 
use of superior quality halftones; auto- 
matic presses which handle complete 
screen jobs; a one-man squeegee for 24- 
sheet poster work; and equipment for 
accelerating drying and eliminating cum 
bersome racking. 


Typographic Consultant Visits 
Number of European Foundries 

Nancy Fay Watts, typographic consult 
ant, Amsterdam Continental Types and 
Graphic Equipment, Inc., New York, re- 
turned Sept. 12 from a six weeks’ tour of 
European foundries which included con 
tacts with some of the plants with refer 
ence to representation by Amsterdam 
Continental in the United States. 

Starting at Type Foundry Amsterdam, 
her tour, mostly by air, took her to En- 
schede Type Foundry in Haarlem, Hol- 
land; Establissements Plantin, Type Foun- 
dry Amsterdam's Brussels branch; Deber- 
ny & Peignot Type Foundry, Fonderies 
Typographique Francaise, and the Warn- 
ery plant in Paris; Haas Foundry in Switz- 
erland; C. E. Weber, Stempel, Bauer, 
Ludwig & Mayer, Klingspor and Berthold 
foundries in Germany, and the Stephen- 
son Blake foundry in England. 

In Antwerp Miss Watts visited the 
Plantin-Moretus Museum of Art and its 
old-tume printing office. 





ITCA Conventioneers See Exhibit 
Of Photo-Composing Machines 


Several hundred persons interested in 
the development of photographic meth- 
ods for putting words on paper visited the 
exhibit of Fotosetter, Photon and Mono 
photo machines at the International Ty 
pographic Composition Association 
convention held at the Mayflower Hotel 
in Washington, D. C., Sept. 2-5. The three 
machines are considered the outstanding 
developments along this line, and it was 
the first time that Monophoto and Photon 
had been demonstrated to the public. 

The convention was well attended, with 
education and business sessions attracting 
a great deal of interest. Elected to serve 
the ITCA tor the ensuing year were the 
following officers: Harold L. McGirr, 
Monotype and Linotype Corporation, New 
York, president; J. Harry Wimpenny, Cor 
nish & Wimpenny, Toronto, and Harold 
R. Dantuma, Reliance Typesetting Co., 
Chicago, first and second vice-presidents; 
John W. Shields, Bridgeport, Conn., treas 
urer. Retiring president is John R. Con 
nell of Kansas City 

Regional vice-presidents are: North 
eastern, Frank Lightbown, Boston; Mid- 
Atlantic, Donald M. Canfield, Utica, N 
Y.; Southeastern, C. N. Jamison, Mem 
phis, Tenn.; Southwestern, Vernon 
Stamm, Houston, Texas; Mid-Western, 
Joseph L. Baarlaer, Cincinnati; Pacific 
Coast, Robert Willison, Los Angeles, 


Harold L. McGirr Frank M. Sherman 





Calif.; Canadian, Walter R. Adamson, 
Mono-Lino Typesetting Co., Toronto. 

The convention endorsed the proposed 
standard listing of ledger accounts which 
was presented by the ITCA Accounting 
Commission under che chatrmanship of 
Arthur R. Tichenor of Elizabeth, N.J. The 
convention also approved the Standard 
Trade Customs and Practices and the Code 
of Ethics which have been in force for the 
past several years. 

A certificate of appreciation was pre 
sented to William E. Lickfield who has 
been editor of the Trade Compositor for 
18 years. 

At the annual meeting of the executive 
committee, Chicago was selected as the 
location of the annual convention next 
year, and Atlantic City as the 1955 con- 
vention city. The 1954 Mid-Winter Con 
ference will be held at the Hotel Miramar 
in Miami, Fla., March 18-20. The 1954 
Eastern Spring Conference will be held in 
April at the Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City. 


Form Committees to Plan Programs 
On Printing Plant Maintenance 


Problems of maintenance in the graph 
ic arts was the special topic discussed at 
a meeting of a committee of the Research 
and Engineering Council in Cleveland, 
Ohio, recently. William H. Hahn, plant 
engineer of the McCall Corporation, 
Dayton, led discussion which immediate 
ly followed the PIA Professional Confer 
ence for Manufacturing and Production 
Executives 

It was decided to establish three sub 
committees, one to deal with maintenance 
in relation to management under the 
chairmanship of Robert C. Neff, presi 
dent, Gebhart Folding Box Co., Dayton, 
O., one to deal with maintenance as it re 
lates to the personnel who operate equip 
ment and do maintenance work, under 
the chairmanship of Walter Reed, vice 
president, Dexter Folder Co., New York, 
and the third committee relating to manu 
facturers and suppliers of equipment, 
under Leo §S. Palmer, plant engineer, 
Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass 

The committees recommended pro 
grams which were reported at a meeting 
of the special committee in Cincinnati 
Cee, 5 


Hold 57th Annual Convention 
Of Photoengravers Association 


The 57th annual convention of the 
American Photoengravers Association 
was scheduled to be held in Boston, Oct 
12-14. Among subjects of discussion on 
the program were salesmanship, labor re 
lations, public relations, cost accounting, 
technological developments, use of mag 
nesium metal, dry offset and phototype 
setting. 

The announcement of the convention 
was an unusual, deluxe brochure which 
combined for the first time a number of 
modern developments in printing. A full 
color illustration was printed by dry off 
set. The type composition was done 
photographically by Fotosetter, combined 
with line illustration and etched on mag 
nesium metal for letterpress printing 
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new * com. Htor. | $. Charles Norris Appointed 


Linotype Advertising Manager 
S. Charles Norris, formerly advertising 


m . 
manager of Charles Bruning Co., Chicago, 
assembly cabinet | 
capine is now manager of advertising and sales 
| promotion for 


| Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co. After 
graduating trom 


Ohio State Univer 
sity with the degree 


of Bachelor of Sci 
| ence in advertising 
| and journalism, he 


served on newspa 























a pers in Cincinnat 
Compact, efficient design iia he Pe ncn: a 
. , “ 
eliminates costly | Ohio, Chicago and 
| onthe Pacific Coast S. Charles Norris 
wasted time | For three years he 
| also served on an English language news- 


| paper in Shanghai, and for two years he 
| operated his own public relations service 
| 


SAVES SPACE ! in Cincinnati 

Floor space wasted 1s only overhead. Com = | New York Printing Plant Quits; 

pact but complete, Hamilton cabinets, prop ~~ | President Goes to Marbridge 

erly arranged, occupy ', less area than old Ea 

style units. You gain valuable floor space a Richard Messner, printing executive 
whose ability as a writer and speaker on 

creative printing salesmanship is well 

known beyond the area of his home town, 


SAVES TIME i | New York City, is now vice-president of 


Marbridge Printing Co., Inc., 39-year-old 








Cs Ck) 





<5) New Hamilton ad assembly cabinets put New York printing house specializing in 
all matenals at hand in front within easy | quality work for the advertising field. His 
reach of operator. Expensive walking and | new position places him in close cooper 


ation with the Marbridge president, Cas 
sel Ronkin, with whom he has been as 
| sociated in trade association work. Both 

have served on the board of directors of 
| the New York Employing Printers Asso- 

ciation, and both are past presidents of the 
association's group, Associated Printing 
| Salesmen, Inc. Mr. Ronkin is chairman 
and Mr. Messner is a member of 
NYEPA’s customer and public relations 
|} committee, which is planning the asso- 
ciation’s printing exhibition for Printing 
Weck in New York, 1954. 

E. E. Brogle & Co., 28-year-old New 
York book, job and color printing house 
Six standard models hold a variety of cases, which Mr. Messner headed before he 
racks and bins, plus Hamilton working tops | joined Marbridge, has discontinued busi- 
You may, however, design your own cabinet | ness, and Emil EF. Brogle, founder and 
from a combination of standard units at no former president, has retired 
extra cost 


searching are eliminated 


HOLDS MORE! 


Modern design gives this cabinet greater 
storage capacity. Accommodates full length 
strip and base material. Generous space for 
cut-to-measure material and galleys of ad 





composition 


TAILOR MADE! 





Short Course in Typography 


CTION 
Hamilton. egigament | Manned by oklahoma A.M 
g 


PEAK “New Trends in the Graphic Arts” will 
be the theme of a short course to be held 
at Oklahoma A. & M. College, Sullwater, 
Okla., Oct. 19-24. Originally scheduled 
for June, the course was rescheduled in 
response to requests. 

Workshop demonstrations and con- 
ferences will be held. In charge of the 
course will be Otto M. Forkert, Chicago 
typographic consultant. He was in charge 
of the Gutenberg Museum Workshop at 
the Chicago and New York World Fairs, 
and was director of design and typography 
for the Chicago Cuneo Press. 

Further information about the course 
may be obtained from Clement E. Trout, 
Department of Technical Journalism, Ok- 
lahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 


See these new cabinets now and learn 
why: ‘Hamilton composing room equipment 
giwes good men a chance to do good work.” 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
] 
Send your new ad assembly cabinet folder 


Have your representative call 





ADDRESS 
City STATE 





ee 
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Men who will figure prominently at annual convention of National Association of Photo-Lithographers 
include (I. to r.) A. J. Fay, Walter Soderstrom, William M. Winship, Michael Bruno and Penn Watson 


Photo-Lithographers to Hold 
Convention in Chicago Oct. 28-31 


National Association of Photo-Litho 
graphers will stage its 21st annual con 
vention and exhibition October 28-31 in 
Chicago’s Sheraton Hotel. Opening day 
feature will be a discussion of the cost 
of operating lithographic centers by Wal 
ter E. Soderstrom, executive vice-presi 
dent, and Frank R. Turner, Jr. Final day 
will be devoted to a question-and-answer 
technical session co-sponsored by the Na 
tional Association of Litho Clubs, Chi 
cago Litho Club and Lithographic Tech 
nical Foundation. Other features will in 
clude the following talks 

‘How to Secure Lithographic Sales,” 
A. J. Fay, Western Printing and Litho 
graphing Co.; “Training Lithographic 
Help,” Lawrence Brehm, director of 
training, Western Printing and Litho 
graphing Co.; “The Public Printer and 
the Lithographic Industry,” Public Print 
er Raymond Blattenberger; “Does it Pay 
to Try Out New Supplies, Equipment 
and Methods?”, Ralph W. Robbins, man 
ufacturing manager, The Maqua Co.; “A 
Unique Film for Simplified Halftone 
Negative Making,” R. E. Maurer and J 
A. C. Yule, Eastman Kodak Co.; “A New 
Photo-Sensitive Litho Plate Coating,” Da 
vid O. Johnson, Eastman Kodak Co.: 
chalk talk on the cost of operating small 
offset equipment, Frank E. Boughton, Da 
vidson Corp. Chicago branch manager: 
“Lithographic Advantages That Can Be 
Yours,” William M. Winship, president, 
Lithographic Technical Foundation; “In 
dustrial Relations—Management’s Num 
ber One Responsibility,” George Matt 
son, director of industrial relations, Litho 
graphers National Association; “Women 
Can Sell Lithography,” Ruth E. Ansell, 
Federal Lithograph Co.; “Higher Quality 
at Lower Costs,” Paul W. Dorst, litho 
graphic consultant 


LTF Publishes New Bulletins 
On Techniques of Lithography 

Three new publications have been an 
nounced for fall distribution by the Litho 
graphic Technical Foundation. These lat 
est additions to the foundation's library 
of information include Bulletin 805, 
“How to make and run better surface 
plates on zinc’; Bulletin 402, “The 
science of physics in lithography”; and 
the Skilled Craft Text No. 515, “Photo 
composing.” 

Bulletin 805, when paired with Bulle- 
tin 804, issued last spring on “How to 
make and run deep-etch plates on grain- 


ed zinc,” is said to cover the entire field 
of zinc platemaking. They are intended 
to bring the industry up to date on all 





the latest materials and techniques de- 
veloped for platemaking and printing 
trom surtace zinc 

The book on photo-composing has 
been prepared by Charles W. Lacham and 
consists of 14 chapters, fully illustrated 
It is intended as a guide and a reference 
handbook, and covers layout, procedure, 
register, nesting, and other steps 

Other bulletins recently issued include 
No. 402, “The science of physics in lith 
ography”; No. 218, “The sensitivity of 
bichromated colloids’; No. 319, “The 
pick-tester”; No. 8048 “Deep-etch plate 
making on smooth zinc,” and No. 653, 
Lithographic abstracts.” Publications are 
available by writing to the foundation, 
131 E 39th St. New York 16 
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ALSO 2 OTHER 
TRIMOSAWS; 
THE MERCURY 
AND THE BEN 
FRANKLIN 
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Mr. Printer 

... here's 

\\- . 4M] 
job insurance 


that really 


pays off! 


3 Great Ink 
Conditioners * 





Makes your colors sparkle 
halftones come thru with 
sharper, cleaner detail 
Increases ink affinity to 
paper. Prevents crystalliza 
tion and picking 


33 


* 


improves presswork, saves 
time in washup. Reduces 
spray volume, makes ink 
flow more uniform. Prevents 
greasing. The same fine 
qualities of (33 


0-33 


7 


Makes your regular inks 
scratch-and abrasion 
resistant. Assures tough, 
glossy finish For both 


letterpress and offset 


ond Litho 


INK CONDITIONER 
for Letterpress 


GLAZCOTE 


SCRATCH RESISTANT 
For Letterpress 
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TRIAL OFFER nce he oe in your own shop on our unconditional 
COMPOUNDING COMPANY 
1719 NORTH DAMEN AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


EXPORT DIV: Guiterman Co., Inc., 


New York 4,N.Y 


IN CANADA: Canadian Fine Color Co., ltd., Toronto 
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H. C. Latimer Resigns from LTF 
For Special Lithographic Work 


H. C. Latimer, who joined the Litho 
graphers National Association's New 
York staff in 1945, has resigned to do 
special assignments and writing related 
to the lithographic industry. Most of his 
immediate future time will be devoted to 
work for the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, with which he was formerly 
associated 

Mr. Latimer headed LNA’s general in 
formation service and was active in ini- 
tiating and developing the association’s 
educational program on the offset litho- 
graphic process. He wrote much of the 
material now used in more than 600 ad- 
verusing courses each year. During the 
past year he handled much of the work 
connected with LNA’s Third Awards 
Compention 


New York School Adds Courses 
In Graphic Arts Management 

The New York City Technical Insti 
tute is the new name for the State Univer- 
sity of New York, Institute of Applied 
Arts and Sciences 
at Brooklyn. The 
institution has 
passed from state 
to city control, and 
an expanded pro- 
gram will be offer 
ed, including a cur- 
riculum in graphic 
arts. In the field of 
management, two 
courses are open to 
top level craftsmen 
and executives 
GraphicArts 
Methods and Motion Study, and Plant 
Layout and Design. Both courses will be 
conducted by Alfred Tauber, of the Wil 
liamsburg Publishing Co., industrial engi- 
neer and expert productioneer. In other 
printing production areas courses will be 
given in letterpress, lithography, gravure, 
silk screen, xerography, duplication proc 
esses, and the near-print techniques 


Alfred Tauber 





Answers 


to lts a Quiz 


Here are the answers to the quiz 
on page 05. What is your score? 
| is h or Caslon, 

2 is j or Scotch Roman, 

3 isior Baskerville, 

1 is b or Bodoni, 

5 isa or Cloister Oldstyle, 

¢ 


7 is f or Bookman Oldstyle, 


is g or Century Expanded, 

8 is e or Garamond, 

9 is d or Kennerley 
nian ), and 

10 ise or Cheltenham Oldstyle. 


—— 


(Kennto- 
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A view of the new demonstration room in New York City recently opened by Vandercook & Sons, Inc. 
Located at 323 East 44th St., not far from the United Nations building, the office was opened to 
provide more adequate facilities. An open invitation has been extended to members of all branches 


of the graphic arts to visit the company’s new display of prepress and precision make-up equipment 


Materials Handling Exposition 
To Be in Boston, Oct. 19-22 


The exposition, competition and tech 
nical short course sponsored by the So 
ciety of Industrial Packaging and Materi 
als Handling Engineers will be held in 
Mechanics Hall, Boston, Oct. 19-22. 

The four-day short course is being con- 
ducted this year by the mechanical engi- 
neering department of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and divisions are 
planned for those who seek training in 
the fundamentals of industrial packaging, 
and for experienced industrial packaging 
or materials handling engineers. The 
course was developed by the society in 
connection with M.I.T. graduates. 

Seven major divisions are to be judged 
in the 8th annual packaging competition. 
Besides the usual prize awards, two spe 
cial trophies will be given to stimulate 
better export packing as well as interior 
packing. 


New York Committee Plans Series 
Of Clinics on Magazine Work 


The American Institute of Graphic 
Arts has appointed a 12-man committee 
of experienced magazine men who have 
formulated a series of monthly Magazine 
Clinics to be held in the AIGA headquar 
ters in New York City. Starting in Sep 
tember, the meetings are to be held 
throughout the season until the last one 
on May 12. 

First meeting was held Sept. 16,and was 
be concerned with “Trouble-shooting in 
Magazine Production—a Close Examina- 
uon of Methods and Materials.” Other 
programs will include clinics on various 
phases of magazine work and criticisms 
of submitted magazines. 


Dan Novak Appointed Secretary 
Of Ink Makers Association 


Daniel P. Novak has been appointed 
executive secretary of the Chicago Ink 
Makers Association, succeeding the late 
J. J. Kerwin who served as secretary for 
20 years. Prior to his affiliation with the 
ink makers group, Novak served as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Screen Process 
Printing Association International with 
headquarters in Chicago. 

Mr. Novak has held several positions 
in advertising and sales promotion, in 
cluding retail advertising analyst with 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 


Chicago Tournament Paves Way 
For National Golfing Event 


“Biggest industrial golf party of the 
year” was the annual printers’ champion 
ship golf tourney at St. Andrews course 
in Chicago Aug. 25. Walter E. Erickson, 
state superintendent of printing for Ih 
nois, attended and presented the prizes 

Arthur Blitstein, president of the Bee 
Bindery, organized the tournament in 
1952 with 135° participants and this 
year's event brought out 200 players. It 
is Blitstein’s hope that the idea will grow 
and that graphic arts industries in other 
cities will organize similar events and 
that before long competition will be held 
on a national basis 
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MATERIALS and METHODS for BETTER PRINTING 
FROM MOLDED RUBBER PLATES 


137 Humboldt Street Rochester 10 New York 
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Air Conditioning Show Nov. 9-12 


Two million dollars worth of ma 
chinery and parts will be on display at 
the Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
Exposition to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
Nov. 9-12. Products of 225 companies 
will be shown, and about 15,000 indus 
trial executives are expected to attend 
Many recent developments in air condi 
noning will be shown 


Turner to Show New Equipment 


Special fall shows of printing 
equipment are being sponsored by the 
Turner Printing Machinery, Inc., at two 
The Cleveland office at 2640 


new 


of its offices 


Payne Ave. will have the first show Oct 
14-17, and the Chicago office at 742 Sher 
man St., Oct. 21-24. Featured will be the 
latest developments in printing equiy 
ment including machines from Europe 


Paper Mill Expands Facilities 

A new $5 million expansion and mod 
ernization project will go into production 
the latter part of this year at the Fort 
Francis, Ontario, paper mill of the Min 
nesota and Ontario Paper Co., Minneay 
olis, Minn. Construction began in 1952, 
and as a result of the firm’s expansion pro 
gram, it now has facilities tor making 
more than 5O grades of paper 








Chemical test for moisture absorption of envelope paper 
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They all get the answers, in this 
“What's In It For Me?” 
available now 
paper and envelope merchant. 
Ask him to get a copy for you. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE 


one of many tests and quality controls devised and used 
by the U.S.E. laboratory. 


They all want to know 
“WHAT'S IN IT FOR ME” 


BOB, a printer, wants ways to make his work 
more effective and profitable; RUTH, a stenographer 
(and a steady user of envelopes) wants to know 
what will make her job easier; BILL, a Purchasing 
Agent, is looking for values that pay off for him. 

Imagine sitting in with such a group of experts 
as they study the steps taken to insure the quality 
of U.S... envelopes! 
what does it do 


asking at each step! What 


for me? 


from your 





co. 


Divisions from Coast to Coast 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 





Mergenthaler Puts Jack Huie 
In Charge of New Boston Office 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co. opened on 
Oct. | new and expanded Boston head 
quarters at 844 Park Square Building, 
where Jack C. Huie 
is manager. J. W 
Reid, vice-presi- 
dent of sales, an- 
nounced that this 
move was made to 
provide improved 
engineering and 
and technical serv- 
ices for the New 
England area. Lat 
est Linotype ma 
on dis 





chines are 
play; arrangements 
were made to show 
them during the New England Mechani 
cal Conterence Oct. 17-18 

Associated with Mergenthaler for the 
past 16 years, Mr. Huie has worked in all 
phases of composing room operations, 
production analyses and engineering of 
plant modernization programs. Just prior 
to his Boston assignment he was manager 
of Linotype’s New York agency 


Jack C. Huie 


Glenn Compton Resigns From PIA 
To Help Postal Study Group 


Glenn (¢ 
director ot public 
Industry of America, Inc 
ed a special assign 
ment with the ad 
visory council of the 
Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service 
Committee 

He will be spe 
cial assistant to the 
council which ts 
studying the postal 
system in collabo 
ration with the Sen 
ate committee. The 
study was author 
ized by the Senate, 
and it is the first time in more than 100 
years that a group of citizens has been 
asked to help investigate the problems 
related to postal financing and operation 


Compton has resigned as 
relations of Printing 
, and has accept 


Glenn C. Compton 


CONVENTIONS 


WHAT - WHERE - WHEN 





American Photoengravers Association, Stat- 
ler Hotel, Boston, Oct. 12-14 

National Safety Congress, Conrad Hilton Ho 
tel, Chicago, Oct. 19-23. 

Industrial Packaging and Materials Handling 
Exposition, Mechanics Bldg., Boston, Oct. 20-22. 

National Association of Photo-Lithographers, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 28-31. 

Screen Process Printing Association, Ine., Ho- 
tel Statler, New York, Nov. 1-4 

Envelope Manufacturers Association of Ameri- 
ca, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 18-21 
Council of the 
Conference 
40-Dec. 1. 


Research and Engineering 
Arts Industry, Technical 
Statler, Los Angeles, Nov 


Graphie 
on Color, 
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KENNETH T. ROBINSON, since 1948 
owner and operator of the Austin Print 
ing Co., Austin, Minn., has joined the 
staff of Walter G. Anderson, printers and 
lithographers, as sales manager. Before 
going to Austin, Robinson was estimator, 
cost accountant and plant manager at In 
dependent Press, Inc., Minneapolis. 

WILLIAM G. FORSTER has been named 
sales manager of Herbick and Held Print 
ing Co., Pittsburgh. Mr. Forster is an 
alumnus of the printing department of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology and 
took postgraduate work at the University 
of Pittsburgh. 





William G. Forster 


Joseph J. Hudome, Jr. 


JOSEPH J. HUDOME, JR. has been ap 
pointed sales representative for Harris 
Seybold Co. for the Philadelphia district 
He will be responsible for sales of Harris 
presses, Seybold cutters and other equip 
ment in eastern Pennsylvania, southern 
New Jersey, eastern West Virginia, Mary 
land, Delaware and Virginia. 

HOWARD PRINTING COMPANY re 
cently moved into the Cleenewerck build 
ing in Kalamazoo, Mich. The structure, 
purchased by Edward L. Howard, presi 
dent of the firm, was remodeled. More 
than $50,000 worth of new printing 
equipment was installed. The firm spe 
cializes in color work in the commercial 
and catalog field 

BISHOP PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING 
Co. is the new name for the former Bis 
hop’s Print Shop, Brownsville, Tex. The 
change was prompted by recent growth 
and the installation of an offset press and 
plate-making equipment. 

RICHARD J. KASPER, former produc 
tion editor for two national magazines, 
has been named supervisor of printing, 
production, and art services at Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology, Chicago 

Louis I. LEWis, treasurer of Graphu 
Arts Monthly, has been appointed chair 
man of the 1954 Printing Week in Chi 
cago by Floyd C. Larson, president of 
the Chicago Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen 

WILLIAM L. SCHILLING, former or 
ganizer and president of the College An 
nuals Producers Association of the United 
States, is now vice-president and sales 
manager of Leeart Press, New York City 


ROGER R. Bay, 21-year-old graduat 
ot the University of Idaho School of For 
estry, has received the forestry research 
project award given by the Minnesota and 
Ontario Paper Co., Minneapolis. The 
award is a graduate fellowship providing 
for concentrated studies on forestry. 

HAROLD W. Nesbitt has been named 
comptroller of Colwell Press, Inc., Min 
neapolis printing firm. With the firm for 
11 years, Nesbitt was formerly assistant 
secretary -treasurcr 

JOHN J. SHAND, regional sales man 
ager, Clark Equipment Co., has moved his 
headquarters from Nortolk, Va., to 161 
Spring Sc. Atlanta, Ga. The firm manu 
tactures industrial fork-lift trucks 


GEORGE J. W ARMBOLD, vice-president 
ot Sinclair & Valentine, printing ink 
manutacturer, who was manager of the 
organization's Chicago branch, recently 
announced his retirement. He has been 
with the tirm since 1933, all of this time 
with the Chicago operation. Robert J 
McClelland, also of the Chicago branch, 
has been named general manager to suc 
ceed Mr. Warmbold 

EUGENE H. KLING has resigned as 
general manager ot the Klingrose Gravure 
Div. of American Type Founders. For 
merly president of the Klingrose Machine 
Corp. of Brooklyn, Kling was the origina 
tor and design engineer of more than LOO 
printing presses which are today in opera 
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non throughout the country. In 1948 
ATF acquired the Klingrose business and 
operated it for several years in Brooklyn 
the machinery and equipment were moved 
in 1952 «wo the ATF Mount Vernon, N_Y., 
plant where web-fed press manufacturing 
facilities were combined 

GEORGE FE. HOGAN, formerly of the 
Stamats Publishing Co., Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, has been appointed manager of the 
Monumental Printing Co., Baltimore, 
Md. He is chairman of the publications 
commission of the International Associa 
non of Printing House Craftsmen 

THE NEENAH PRINTING CO., Neenah, 


ARTHUR C. BIZA is manager of the 


new Storrs & Bement Hartford Div. of 
the Carter, Rice & Co., Boston paper com- 
pany. A new office and warehouse will be 
built. 

JOHN RATHBURN recently moved his 
commercial printing business in Charle 
voix, Mich., to a new location where he 
has about cight umes the floor space 
Started in 1950, the plant has shown 
continual growth 

MONROE G. BINGEMAN and A. ROB 
ERT PATCHEN have been elected vice 
presidents of the Alling & Cory Co., paper 
merchants. Mr. Bingeman is manager of 


ORRIN HALE, president of the Seattle 
Printing & Publishing Co., has announced 
the moving of the firm's plant from a 
downtown location to 2626 15th West. 
The printing company purchased the con- 
crete, two-story building for approximate- 
ly $100,000, it was reported. 

WENDELL CLAYTON, formerly vice 
president of Metropolitan Press, Seattle, 
has resigned and will be associated with 
Farwest Printing & Litho Co., Seattle, in 
the sales department 

B. N. Jupp has sold his interests in 
the B. N. Judd and Associates company to 


Leonard Burdick, who becomes sole own- 
er. Mr. Judd has joined the sales staff of 
the California Ink Co., Inc 

R. C. TORRANCE, president, Western 
Printing Co., Seattle, has for the third 
consecutive year been appointed chairman 
of the March of Dimes program for the 
State of Washington 

GEORGE P. HUGHES, vice-president, 
Kindred, MacLean & Co., Inc., offset 
lithographers, Long Island City, N.Y., has 
been named chairman of the trade rela- 
tions committee of Point-of-Purchase Ad- 
verusing Institute. 

HERBERT G. MILLS has been named 
sales manager of the Dayton, Ohio, branch 
of the Sinclair & Valentine Company, 
New York ink maker. He is a resident of 
Dayton and has a wide acquaintance in 
the printing industry in that area. 

RICHARD W. HARDY, former manager 
of the Seattle office of ATF, has become 
vice-president of Acme Press. All of his 
life active in the graphic arts industry, 
Mr. Hardy has been with the American 
Type Founders for the past 13 years. He 
has been active in the Seattle Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen and is now sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Pacific Society of 


“HAMILTON” unwinders. . . rewinders al ine 


REWINDERS 


The Hamilton Unitension Magnetic 
Rewinder (patent applied for), 
which is used on all Hamilton Ro- 
tary Web Presses, gave to the web 
printing industry its first really suc- 
cessful uniform tension, core-type 
rewinder. It is entirely self-con- 


Wis., has announced that EDWARD A the Buffalo division and Mr. Patchen 
FEUCHSEL, a partner, has retired heads the New York division 





UNWINDERS 
Hamilton — self-contained 
unwinder stands, with 
automatically maintained 
back drag, are available 
for 40” maximum diam- 
eter rolls, and may be 
equipped with hand crank 
or motor driven roll lifter 
arms. These unwinders 
may be applied to any 
make of web processing 
machine and are standard 
equipment on all Hamil- 
ton Rotary Web Presses. 








Richard W. Hardy 


William D. Wigmore 


WILLIAM D. WIGMORE has been ap 

: s : ; pointed Southwestern sales representa 
being used in an ever increasing tive for Brown-Bridge Mills, Inc., Troy, 
number of other roll rewinding ap- Ohio gummed paper company. His head 

quarters will be in Atlanta, Georgia 

THE MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY 
Co., Pittsburgh, has appointed several 
new salesmen. E. Hale Hamilton and Carl 
Standafer have been assigned to the New 
York office. Mr. Hamilton replaces Everet 
Harris who has been made Miller repre 
, sentative in Cincinnati, O. Harry J. Deck 
it will pay you to own a HAMILTON has been appointed to the Chicago office 
EDWARD N. VANSTONE, controller of 

Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara 

TI; Falls, N.Y., has been elected president of 
° the Buffalo Control of the Controllers In 

e - HA M t LTON TOOL COMPANY stitute of America. H. E. ROWLES, treas 
900 HANOVER ST., HAMILTON, OH FO. wrest of Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., 


tained and self-powered, and is now 


plications. 





We will be glad to discuss the 
application of either or both of 


these units to your particular use, 
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14% x 22 CRAFTSMAN AUTOMATIC 


Fordie cutting, scoring, creasing, inking, blanking, 
stamping and embossing, these exceptionally 
rugged presses combine the convenient make- 
ready, operating ease and all-around usefulness 
of a large size platen press with the cost-cutting 
advantages of automatic feeding. Two models— 
Regular and Heavy Duty. Both presses handle 
irregular and odd shapes. They blank, stamp and 
ink book cases and covers. Both have sufficient 
impression strength for cutting, creasing and die 
cutting as well as the ability to produce high 
quality printing. 


C & P CYLINDER PRESS 


Handles fine halftone, close register and color 
printing atspeeds upto WOOL ph. [deally adapted 
to both long and short runs. Remarkably efficient 
in high production at low costs. Handles sheets 
from 3!) x5!) to 1244 x 18), from onion skin 
to 4-ply cardboard. 


10 x 15, 12 x 18 CRAFTSMAN 
UNITS WITH AUTOMATIC FEEDER 


For fine halftone and color printing, these presses 
can handle a large part of the work in the average 
shop. Handwheel impression adjustments save at 
least 30°) in make-ready time. Modern inking 
systems provide finely-controlled ink distribu- 
tion. The simplest and most direct feed and 
delivery ever designed handles any stock from 
onion skin to heavy board, 


C & P NEW SERIES PRESSES 
Made in four sizes—8 x 12, 12 x 18, 10 x 15, 
41, 22— 
commercial printing, from all-ty pe forms to proe- 


designed for hand feeding all kinds of 


ess color work. Smaller units are capable of pro- 
ducing up to 3,000 i.p.h.—larger sizes, 2,000; ph. 


@ Before equipping a new printing plant or modernizing your present plant, it: will 


pay you to investigate the complete lines of Chandler & Price printing presses and 


paper cutters which reflect almost three quarters of a century of experience in manu- 


facturing high quality printing machinery. 


More than 150.000 Chandler & Price presses and cutters have proved their sterling 


worth and profit-making qualities. 


Detailed descriptions of any of the units illustrated here will be supplied gladly 


upon request, 


C&P 37 AUTOMATIC PAPER CUTTER 


Fully automatic, with ease of clamping and 
cutting that only electrical operation can pro- 
vide. Unusually wide table with extensions— 
width between housings 37%. Push-button con 
trols make operation extremely easy, simple 
and fast. Two-handed control of cutting with 
foolproof non-repeat device that meets all 


safety requirements. 


C&P AUTOMATIC CUTTERS 
2 SIZES: 44° 50 


Extremely rigid hase—substantial one piece 
casting. Pwo-handed operating control with 
non-repeat device; 1° traveling overhead tape, 
hair line indicator, luminated tape magnifier 
combined with light for table, adjustable knife 
bar gibs, all controls within easy reach. Your 
cutters that 


have proved their ability to do aceurate and 


wisest choice is a Co & P cutter 


economical cutting. 


C& P 344° HAND CLAMP 
POWER CUTTER 


Handles large volume of cutting and trim 
ming, speedily, accurately and at low cost 
One-piece cast frame, heavy ribbed construc 
tion: extra heavy knife bar, pulled in single 
shear, requires less power and eliminates all 
draw and chatter: illuminated tape magither 
two-way starting motion, cannot start) ner 


repeat accidentally 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY * 6000 CARNEGIE AVE. * CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
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Rochester, N.Y., was chosen vice-presi 
lent of the Rochester Control. New 
treasurer of the District of Columbia 
Control is JAMES W. SHIELDS of Judd & 
Detweiler, Inc., Washington printing 
firm. CHARLES I. HOPKINS, treasurer of 
Williams Press, Inc., was appointed di 
rector of the Albany Control 

H. C. HAMMER has been promoted to 
the presidency of Sunset Plates, Inc., Los 
Angeles firm manufacturing presensitized 
offset plates. Victor Ludwig, secretary 
treasurer, is in Charge of production, Dr 
I. M. Richlin is director of research and 
levelopment. Engaged in intensive re 
search, the reorganized firm is now mar 
keting a new plate 


ELLIS T. GASH, printer, printing sales- 
man, space representative and account ex- 
ecuuve, died suddenly August 25th. At 
the ume of his death he was vice-presi- 
dent of the Burnet-Kuhn Advertising Co., 
Chicazo 

ROLAND KATZ, formerly associated 
with Alfred Allen Watts Co., Inc., is now 
sales manager of the Pinetree Press, 49 
year-old New York City book and job 
printing house 

THE G. J. AIGNER Co., Chicago manu 
facturer, has sold its sheet protector and 
protective holder division to the Chicago 
Desk Pad Co. Aigner thus completes its 
long range program to concentrate its 
efforts in specializing in indexes 





WHEELWRIGHT OLYMPIC BRISTOL 


vn 


WHAT IT’S LIKE 
© Improved blue white 
© 10 designers’ colors 
e Plate and antique finishes 
e Sized for letterpress or offset 
© Plenty of strength and snap 
® Rigid and bulky 
@ Even formation for good printability 


@ Easy to crease, die cut, fold, emboss 


Ask your Wheelwright merchant for the latest Olympic Bristol folder «*eeceeceereececeese 


COVERS 
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Wheelwright Papers 


BRISTOLS 
BLOTTINGS 


STANDARD PRODUCTS OF THE MEAD CORPORATION 
WHEELWRIGHT PAPERS, INC., LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


eeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


offers a NEW WHITE 








WHAT IT’S FOR 


Menus 


Covers °@ 
Tent folds ¢ Post cards 
Programs ¢ Cut-out novelties 
Direct advertising 


Announcements 





Business cards 


SPECIFY 


BLANKS INDEXES 


VELOURS CUT CARDS 


VANDERWATER PAPER CO., INC. and 
LATHROP PAPER Co., INC. have merged 
their facilities and services into the Lath- 
rop Vanderwater Paper Co., a division 
of Chesapeake Industries, Inc., with head 
quarters at 515 Canal St., New York City 
Heading the company is Edward O'Brien, 
who was Vanderwater president. Vice- 
president is Thomas Lathrop, who headed 
Lathrop Paper Co 

THOMAS L. STIRLING has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of Champion-In- 
ternational Co., Lawrence, Mass. He was 
formerly vice-president in charge of book 
paper for the LaSalle Paper Co 

CHARLES H. MERBITZ has been ap- 
pointed Eastern sales manager of United 
American Metals Corp. with headquarters 
at the home office in Brooklyn, N.Y. 

FE. HALE HAMILTON and CARL STAN 
DAFER are now serving on the New York 
staff of Miller Printing Machinery Co. 

ROBERT B. TAKEWELL has been ap- 
pointed executive vice-president of the 
J. M. Huber Corp., manufacturer of pig- 
ments and inks for the printing industry. 

THE CALIFORNIA INK CO., INC. ex- 
pected to have its new $150,000 addition 
to its Los Angeles plant completed last 
month. Rotogravure printing inks will be 
manufactured in the addition 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, and 

Circulation Required by the Act of Congress of 

August 24, 1912, as Amended by the Acts of 

March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (Title 39, 
United States Code, Section 233) 

of THE INLAND PRINTER, published 
monthly, at Chieago, Illinois, for 

October 1, 1953 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher 


editor, managing editor, and business managers 

are 

Publisher: Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corpora 
tion, Chicago, Hlinois 

Editor: Wayne V. Harsha, Homewood, Illinois 
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Joseph J. O'Neill, Lombard 
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of stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by 
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individual owners must be given. If owned by a 
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name and address, as well as that of each indi 
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Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation, 309 
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D. Allen, 255 Loeust Rd., Winnetka, Illinois ; 
Ralph K. Davis, 6920 South Green, Chicago 
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other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortga- 
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4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting ; 
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upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
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that of a bona fide owner. 
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WAYNE V. HARSHA, Editor 
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(SEAL) CLARA M. BROCKSCHMIDT, 
Notary Public 
(My commission expires March 13, 1956.) 
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Let this ) 
new booklet 


Ghana you how! 


Available 
from your 
paper merchant 
now... 


Here is authoritative, up-to-the-minute information 
for everyone in the graphic arts, based upon prac- 
tical “know how” gained from the production of 
high-quality gummed printing papers for almost half 
a century. This booklet describes the characteristics 
of gummed printing papers, and tells how they should 
be stored and handled for best results and additional 
profit. 

Whether your label job calls for offset lithography 


HE 





or letterpress printing, whether it must adhere to 
any one of a variety of surfaces: Corrugated board, 
glass, fabric, metal, china or hundreds of others— 
there’s a Trojan Gummed Printing Paper to do the 
job perfectly, efficiently and economically. Your free 
copy of “Profitable Printing on Trojan Gummed 
Printing Papers” gives the complete story of the 
proper use of these papers which will make PLUS 
profits for you. Ask your paper merchant or write to 


GUMMED PRODLCTS COMPANY 


Atlanta e Chicago e Cincinnati e Cleveland e Los Angeles 
New York e Philadelphia ¢ San Francisco e St. Louis 
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What is a 
good catch? 














| «+ 
in carbon it's 


|| Ht 
HURON 
ONE-TIME CARBON 


DROP US ALINE and we will 


of 


send you the new, illustrated 


HURON carbon booklet of 14 
stock patterns and recommen- 
dation chart. Every forms printer 
should have this simplified 7 
guide. It takes the guess work 
out of selecting and buying the 
right carbon pattern and finish 
for all forms work. We will in- 
clude stock-line samples, 


HURON one-time carbon is 
available in rolls or sheets, 8 


lb. and 10 Ib., Black and Blue. 








PORT HURON SULPHITE & PAPER CO. 
_PORT HURON, MICH. 
NEW YORK 
‘GL @ .e1e@) 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Those interested in literature described ore asked 
to write directly to company listed in the item 


Hot Spot Wax Carbonizing 

The Hot Spot Carbonizing Corpora- 
uon, 1500 N. Halsted St., Chicago 22, 
Ill., has recently sent out a mailing to pos- 
sible users of hot spot carbonizing. The 
letter presented the advantages of the 
process, and a number of samples were 
enclosed 


Kodak Fluorescent Water Colors 

Two new booklets have been published 
by the Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
N.Y., describing its fluorescent water col 
ors. Both sell for 50 cents and may be 
secured from graphic arts dealers hand 
ling the Kodak line. How to Use Kodak 
Fluorescent Water Colors is intended for 
artists and persons buying or preparing 
art work for reproduction. Photome 
chanical Reproduction of Fluorescent Art 
Work by the Kodak Fluorescent Process 
is the second booklet, written for the 
camera man. It describes the process in 
general, gives data on how to set up equip- 
ment and covers the subject of making 
color-s¢ paration negatives 


How to Order Paper Properly 


Booklet two in a series published by 
the Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, 480 Canal 
St, New York 13, paper company, is 
‘How to Order Paper Properly.” Pocket- 
size, the 56-page book is full of informa- 
tion that can be used by any buyer of 
paper. Besides useful charts, the story of 
paper-buying is told in a case-history 
manner. Actual cases are traced from 
problem to solution. A’ series of nine 
booklets is planned and No. 3, coming up 
next, is “How to Prepare Copy for Die 
Cutting 


How Color Cards Are Produced 

An illustrated brochure, published by 
the Colwell Press, Inc., SOL S. 6th Se. 
Minneapolis 15, Minn., tells about the 
company’s production of color cards, the 
chips which are used to show colors of 
paint, etc. Brief explanation of the whys 
and hows of the process are given, and 
numerous in-plant photographs are print 
ed by offset 


Gas-O-Matic Fork-Lift Truck 


A new descriptive bulletin has been 
issued by the Baker-Raulang Co., 1230 
W. 80th St., Cleveland 2, O. The bulletin, 
six pages in two colors, tells about the 
firm's Gas-O-Matic fork-lift truck, which 
is powered by a gasoline motor, but which 
uses no clutch, transmission, controller or 
resistors, since it 1s Operated through an 
electric transmission. Completely illus 
trated, the bulletin gives explanations, 
dimensions and specifications 


How to Hire Better Personnel 

A pamphlet, “Developing a Better Per- 
sonnel Selection Program,” has been made 
available by the Dartnell Corporation, 
1660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, III. 
The publication tells how to reduce costly 
errors in selection of executive, sales, of- 
fice and plant personnel through the use 
of “patterned interviewing” forms. Ex- 
planations are given of how the system 
of patterned interviewing works. Copies 
of the job application and interviewing 
forms are also available upon request. 


Specimen Book of English Types 

A booklet published by the English 
type foundry, Stephenson Blake, is being 
made available in this country by the 
American agent, American Wood Type 
Mfg. Co., 35 West 3rd St, New York 
12. The booklet consists of reduced re- 
productions of a number of folders and 
specimens describing 17 type faces, in- 
cluding Caslon Old Face, which is appro- 
priate since the firm is the lineal successor 
to the original Caslon foundry. Other 
faces shown include Thorowgood Italic, 
Fry's Ornamented, Tea-Chest, Chisel, 
Keyboard and others which are being 
used in American advertising. 


Sharper Litho Contact Prints 

A new two-color circular is available 
from Colwell Litho Products, Inc., 616 
Sth Ave. South, Minneapolis 15, Minn., 
on the subject of making contact prints 
from negatives and positives in the litho 
graph darkroom. The circular describes 
and illustrates a new contact printing 
lamp developed by the firm from specifi 
cations drawn up by the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation. The new lamp is 
said to give sharper prints with savings in 
time and makeovers. 


Directory of Photographers 

The 1953 Directory of Professional 
Photography is now available to all vol 
ume buyers of pictures. A guide to aid 
business, industry, publications and other 
users of photography in obtaining photo 
graphs throughout the United States and 
Canada, the directory may be obtained 
by writing to Photographers’ Association 
of America, 152 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Brochure on Dehumidifiers 


Descriptive literature, including a four- 
page brochure has been prepared by the 
Van Products Co., 3794 W. 12th St, 
Lakewood, Erie, Pa., on their line of Vi- 
Speed Dehumidifiers. The new models 
described are said to be more efficient un- 
der normal plant conditions, but the scope 
has been extended to cover operations un- 
der greater extremes of temperatures, hu- 
midity and atmospheric pollution. 


Data on Strong Label Cutter 


A data sheet has been prepared on the 
Strong Label Cutter, a machine recently 
introduced in this country, by the Hobbs 
Manufacturing Co., 26 Salisbury Street, 
Worcester 5, Mass. The machine was de 
signed for label and envelope manufac- 
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Only the 866 offers 
all these features 





Precisely made, accurately drilled, 
and given a beautiful high smooth 
finish. 


Disston’s own famous 866 steel 
with controlled grain size for better 
honing. Heat treating carefully con- 
trolled, too, for uniform hardness 
throughout the inlaid alloyed- 





| Once you use a Disston 866 Paper iy siti Tes 
“ae Knife you’ll never use any other, for “ Time-tested special design for 
here is truly a knife made by and \earer modern high-production needs. 
. / c ‘A 
. * ¢' fa hl ° \ 
for fine craftsmen eee * The exclusive Integral Edge, 
: eel ° me achieved by Disston’s firm-bond 
i ¥ welding process which joins back 
: It cuts cleanly and accurately, holds hae and face in a permanent, shock- 
ae its edge for a remarkably long time i proof union. Hardened steel face on 
‘ soft steel back gives maximum cut- 
eer under heaviest use. : ting ability with maximum shock- 
sakes o resistant durability. 
A aie 6 ee . e ese ; SERS : : 
ae lake a tip from cutters in leading ie Knives for every standard machine; 
he plants across the nation—make your 3 special knives on order. 
os next knife a Disston 866! ‘ie. 
HU 
oe ‘ oe 4 es ! ts . oe neh MEG US PAT OFF 
eee. 6 ee ge NOE ete : ee 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
1089 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


In Canada, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 


Paper Knives © Circular Perforators & Slitters © Composing Room Saws 
Cylinder Jackets & Press Plates ° Fountain & Doctor Blades 
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PRINTING PAPER, like a mirror 
can reflect good taste... 


14 


‘ 


FROM ST. REGIS' OWN FORESTS 
comes the raw material to be processed, 


under rigid, step-by-step control, ST R FG I S 
e 


SALES CORPORATION 


into a complete line of classifications 
and grades, each uniform in tts 


consistently high quality. 


Rellection 


Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis 





Q 


1 rl 


wood taste 


IKE a fine mirror, a fine paper adds 
Lu its own character to every image. 
Thus, good taste in printing begins 
with the selection of paper the paper 


Just right for the occasion, 


This just right quality in St. Regis’ ° 
broad range of printing papers begins 
with the growing of trees in St. Regis’ ; 


forests. With exacting control of 
each step of production it results 
in papers of every grade with that 


same outstanding quality, 


Printers, lithographers and converters 
rely on St. Regis for that quality. 
They rely on St. Regis as a 
dependable source for fine papers 


in every grade, 


Whatever your requirements, 
you ll find that you can depend 
on St. Regis for the paper to reflect 


your good taste, 


THE ST. REGIS LINE includes: 
Commercial Printing Papers @ Publication Papers 
@ Lightweight Catalog & Directory Papers 

© Converting Papers @ Specialty Papers 


Paper mpany 


Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 


Martir 





turers, paper converters and similar manu 
tacturers of small paper products in large 
volume. It will die-cut a wide variety of 
products directly from plain or printed 
sheets, with a capacity of 150,000 labels 
an hour. 

Also available frora Hobbs is a four 
page folder on the Automatic Production 
Cutter for cutting paper, plastics, cloth 
into uniform sheet sizes. A slitting attach- 
ment is available to cut the web into nar 
row strips before cutting to length. 


Shows Grotesk, New Foreign Face 


Specimen sheets showing Grotesk, a 
new foreign face of extreme width, and 
fered in caps, lower case and figures, 
are available from Royal Typographers, 
Inc., 115 West 45th St., New York City 


Position of the Safety Engineer 

The progress of safety work is charted 
in a 32-page booklet just published by 
the Society for Advancement of Manage- 
ment, 74 Fifth Ave., New York 11; price 
$1. The booklet was prepared with the 
cooperation of the American Society of 
Safety Engineers 


Booklet on Century Schoolbook 


A new booklet showing its Century 
Schoolbook with italic and small caps has 
been announced by Intertype Corpora 
tion, 360 Furman Street, Brooklyn 1, 
N.Y. All sizes from 6- to 14-point are 
illustrated. The booklet is 61,4 x 91x 
inches and has 24 pages, printed in two 
colors, Copies of the booklet are available 


Tells Humidity by Colors 


Literature and samples of a new hu 
midity indicator are available from An 
drew Technical Service, 3805 N. Clark 
St., Chicago. Called Humigraph, the card 
shows relative humidity by seven indi 
cator spots whose color changes from 
blue to lavender to pink under atmos 
pheric humidity changes. 


File Gives Sampling Service 

A new sample file idea has been pre 
pared by W. B. Killhour & Sons, Phila- 
delphia paper merchant, for its printer 
customers. The file contains 25 file fold 
ers, each of which contains 11x17-inch 
samples of basic types of papers. Samples 
do not need to be taken from a swatch 
book, nor do they need to be returned 
after being shown to a possible customer, 
because the paper salesman replenishes 
the supply of sheets as needed 


What's New in R.O.P. Color 


A new monthly news letter has been 
started by the Reilly Electrotype Co., New 
York, and Lake Shore Electrotype Co., 
Chicago. The publication is being dis- 
tributed free to about 10,000 agency men, 
advertisers and publishers throughout the 
country. Editorial material is intended to 
keep them informed on the growing field 
of run-of-paper newspaper color adver 
tising. In the first issue sent out in July 
was an announcement that Daniel Starch 
and Staff had started a project to study 
effectiveness of color in advertising 











CHICACO 





Jahn & Ollier 
ENGRAVING CO. 








~@ MARCO (Soil resistant) 
@ MARVELHIDE 
@ MARVELLEATHER 


Sample books, dummies and test 


run sheets furnished promptly 


THE MARVELLUM COMPANY 
. Vaprers DOstincl(ve 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Printed and Coated Specialties including: Codted Covers, Box 
Coverings, Greeting Card Papers, Gift Wraps, Leatherettes, Photo 
mounts, Checkbook Covers, Barrier and Rust Preventive Papers 
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‘WE SECKETT PAPER comps 
Ae alee tithe ne 








We're not speaking of sales at the moment, although we could 
write a challenging headline on that subject, too. 

We're referring to the scoring and folding quality of this 
famous cover stock, made of rags and finest purified wood pulp. 
Its toughness assures sharp scores without cracking, complete 
freedom from fuzzing on the folds. 

Ask your printer. If he doesn't agree wholeheartedly with 
this statement, please give us his name. We'll send him—and 


you-cony incl ng proof. 


THE BECKETT SS 
PAPER COMPANY #4)\¥= 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 
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The Golden Eagle Press 


(Concluded from page 48) 

An instance of Cummings-Jacobs in- 
terplay is to be found in the design for 
Cummings’ cryptically titled &. Here. 
Jacobs followed through on the theme 
by spelling out this symbol into poster 
size capital letters...A...N...D. 
using them as three-part titles of sec- 
tions .. . creating division-breaks in the 
book which gave the text a mood of 
space as well as time with an over-all 
arc of simultaneity. 

For Bedford-Jones’ The Twisted 
Tree Jacobs made a novel Christmas 
tree for the title page formed of rules 
and ornaments. Printed on wood ve 
neer, the tree acquired a radiant glow 
from the reflection cast on it from a 
panel of antique gold paper tipped on 
the page opposite. 

A volume that was a great joy to d 
and with which he felt the closest afh 
nity was The Rubatyat of Omar Khay 
yam written many centuries ago by a 
fellow Persian. Jacobs has fashioned it 
into a tall and slender book. It is bound 
in sky-blue boards and stamped with a 
silvery lattice-work pattern, a harmoni 
ous combination of colors for the mas 
ter work of this astronomer-poet 
Reminiscent of a Persian rose garden, 
the poems are imprinted on rosy tint 
blocks with blue panels above and be 
low edged with gold 

In The Love Poems of Richard Love 
lace, Jacobs gets a close-knit continuity 
by making the title of the poem the 
caption for the picture. Also, the first 
line of the poem as subtitle in italic 
begins under the caption and there is a 
rhythmic carry-over to the first line of 
the poem in roman, which is repeated 
on the page opposite. The modern il 
lustrations achieve the contours of a 
piece of sculpture along with a metallic 
sheen through the process of printing, 
which consists of printing gray, then 
black and then white over black. 

Back in 1927, Jacobs set his facile 
hand to designing a type face that had 
all the visual cadence of Greek letters 
The result was a voluptuous euphony 
that enjoyed every aspect of the orig 
inal Hellenic alphabet. Then a few years 
ago, Jacobs issued an edition of the 
poems of Anacreon and the use of this 
type proved a triumph. Here, one has 
the rare sensation of reading the orig 
inal Greek. Jacobs has screened the 
translation to present the purest version 

A precept taken from the Persian 
philosopher, Zarathustra, gives poise 
and persistence to this artist-craftsman, 
“Unto the persevering mortals the 
ever-present guardian angels are swift 
to assist.” To create a whole and perfect 
book, Mr. Jacobs astutely observes, is a 
matter of growing in taste, vision and 
experience. 
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We run fast backups 
WITHOUT OFFSETTING! thanks to 


THE R. E. SMITH CO., Fall River, Mass. printers, 
has used “‘Spherekote’” Tympans Type 15D for 
over 5 years. And with exceptionally fine results! 
That’s why JOSEPH CABRAL (pictured) writes 
the 3M Company: 


** ‘Spherekote’ Tympans give us thousands of 
added impressions before it’s necessary to change 
the top sheet. Jobs are trouble-free whether per- 
forating or regular forms. We find one ‘Spherekote’ 
Tympan does the work of four ordinary tympans 
...and we can always back up a job immediately 





»? 


with no worries about offsetting! 
Company head RAYMOND E. SMITH adds, 


“ce 


Spherekote’ Tympan Covers have done the job 
where others failed or were too costly in labor to 
use. Perforating and backups go on free and easy, 
and there is very little remaking.” 

Start using these hard, even-surfaced top sheets 
yourself! They combine smooth glass bead surfaces 
with highly calendered base stock. They’re tough, 
resilient, scuff-proof, scratch-proof. Type 15D— 
coarse halftones, Type 17C—fine halftones. 








QUICK FACTS on “Spherekote” Type 15D Tympan Covers @ Schedule quick backups 
without smudging @ Reduce static @ Perforate without metal bands or shims @ Per- 
forate right up to the line of type @ Do less matrixing of top sheet @ Hold close register 
on color jobs @ Reduce offset spray buildup. 











Made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn 


Brand Sensitized-Aluminum Photo-Offset Plates, ‘‘Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheeting, ““Scotch”’ Brand Pressure Sensitive Tapes, “Scotch” Sound 
Recording Tape, ‘' Underseal”’ Rubberized Coating, ““Safety-Walk’’ Non-slip Surfacing, “3M” Abrasives, “4M” Adhesives. General Export: 122 


E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: London, Ont., Can. 


FREE SWATCH! 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., Dept. IP-103 
Printing Products Div., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


Send me Free “Spherekote’’ Tympan Cover swatch 
plus complete information and price list. 


NAME. .cccccccccccsccccsescccccccccccccccece 
PURINsica 668 2eednedaeciss es edeeereese~e vecees 
ADDRESS... ccccccccvccccctecscesccccesosscces 
CITY .ccccccccccscces ZONE... STATE... cccccece 5 
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“3M” 


also makers of “Spherekote’’ Brand Frisket Papers, 








HOW DO THESE NEW “MIRACLE” INKS 
MAKE YOUR WORK EASIER? 


These new inks set by fast initial penetration into the paper. This 
rapid setting quality reduces trapping problems and offsetting. These 
new inks have good drying and binding qualities—have less chalking 
problems. 

‘These are full-bodied inks with more brilliant colors—deeper, blacker 
blacks that can be handled in a conventional manner in the pressroom. 


Printers are getting superior results with ease. We invite you to 





compare these new GBW inks with the finest you are now using. 


FOR LETTERPRESS @ OFFSET @ DIE STAMPING 


FREE POCKET MANUAL 
FOR PRESSMEN 


Edited by recognized authorities 
to help you solve problems on ink 
handling, drying time, proper use 
of driers, etc. Ask for “Using Ink" 
and it’s with our compliments. 





Cand 


also try DUALL 
TRANSPARENT TINT BASE 





the extender that is superior to ordi- 

nary tint bases because it is formulated GAETJENS, BERGER & WIRTH, INC. 
the same os @ quality ink. Needs no Gair Bldg., 35 York St. 215 S. Aberdeen St. 
special binder —sets quickly, dries Brooklyn au N. Y. Chicago fe Ul. 

hard and has good trapping qualities. Telephone, ULster 8-4100 Telephone, MOnroe 6-4246 










Only Falpaco 
has all 


SPECIAL COATINGS FOR 
LETTERPRESS « OFFSET « SCREEN PROCESS 






pacy- with this 
wheekey 





That® 
pleas ant tacting 


CARSTAIRS | 


Look pleasant bubs 





~ CARSTAIRS 


* bay 
Ke . Cares .-> 


for the Vian whe 


and the powe is ght Oo” 





ae be OM 
2 ™ , 
i, Whatever the process, you will find here in one spot— exactly 
ve : the right FALPACO Coating to suit your particular purpose 


You can depend on it you will get better results every 
time, when you specify FALPACO COATED BLANKS, cre- 
ated for your method of printing. Coated one and two sides, 
and available in various plys for any process 


Sail into a tastier Collins... 






Shown here are samples of leading national advertisers who 
use FALPACO for their colorful and effective display pieces 
Printers repeatedly tell us of their complete satisfaction, both 
in quality of work and lower production costs 


“imam 


WALKERS 


DISTILLED LONDON ORY 


GIN 






Letterpress by Bragaw-Hill, Inc., New York. Offset by 
Spurgeon Tucker, New York. Screen Process by Norman 
Industries, Boston and Madewell Company, Boston. 








See your paper merchant for samples and prices 
Dustributed by Authorized Paper Merchants from Coast to Coast 


fe FALULAH 


PAPER 
COMPANY 


Neu York Office — 500 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 36¢ Mills: Fit Aburg, Mass. 


© uospitALiTy 
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Three thousand four hundred and fifty advertiser, 


agency and publisher members of the Audit Bureau of 


Circulations have a voice in establishing and maintain- 
ing the standards responsible for the recognition of this 
emblem as the Hallmark of Circulation Value. It repre- 
sents the standard of value that these buyers and sellers 
of advertising space have jointly established as measure- 
ment for the circulation of 
printed media. 

The basis for arriving at the 
advertising value of a publica- 
tion 1s the Bureau’s single defi- 
nition of net paid circulation. 
With this as the standard, the 
circulation records of A.B.C. 
publisher members are audited 
by experienced circulation audi- 
tors. As specified in the Bureau's 
Bylaws, A.B.C. auditors have 
“access toall books and records.” 

Subscription and renewal 
orders, payments from subscrib- 
ers, paper purchases, postal 
receipts, arrears are among the = 2 


with specialized 





7 
of (( nm 


SEND THE RIGHT MESSAGE 
TO THE RIGHT PEOPLE 


Paid subscriptions and renewals, as 
defined by A.B.C. standards, indi 
cate an audience that has responded 
to a publication’s editorial 

appeal. With the interests 

of readers thus identified, it 
becomes possible to reach 
specialized groups effectively 


adve rtising appe als. 





—_ 


al 
AtuUeC 


publisher’s circulation records that are painstakingly 
checked by auditors and the resulting data are con- 
densed and published in A.B.C, Reports. 

Experienced space buyers use the audited information 
in A.B.C. Reports as a factual basis for their decisions 
in evaluating, comparing and selecting media. The 
KACTS in A.B.C. Reports for business publications 
include: ¢ How much paid circulation 
* How much unpaid distribution ¢ 
Occupational or business breakdown 
of subscribers ¢ Where they are located 
¢ How much subscribers pay ¢ Whether 
or not premiums are used bad How many 
subscribers in arrears © What percent- 
age of subscribers renew. 

This publication is a 
—EE——EE member of the Audit Burcau 

* of Circulations and 1s proud 
to display the Hallmark ot 
Circulation Value as the 


Ca. | 
ar aa | 
ABC | 

\ emblem of our cooperation 

- \ with advertisers. Ask for a 

eport \ copy of our A.B.C. Report 





and then study it. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


A.B.C. 


REPORTS—FACTS AS A BASIC MEASURE OF ADVERTISING VALUE 
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Sing Songs fac the Yuletide 


miuifmant type taces for your specials ancl the of 


spirit 
Chiristunas tine ty yee designs that traditionally are appropriate 
md advantageous. Order them now! Order more than 600 other 
type faces from ACME in fonts, sorts display lines, reproduction 
proots ommaments and border motifs, too 
f ‘ j 
/ ( i, ( 
Sdn Jnitlation lo = ifts fr m / rohester, | ngland 
Acme Cursive (12 to 18 Pt.) Dorchester Script (14 to 36 Pt.) 
af i ih . 
\ Tiny Light Shown in 
Bernhard Fashion (12 to 18 Pt.) Eden Light and Bold (8 to 72 Pt.) 
The stockings were 


Tov and Gift Novelei 


Goudy Text (14 to 72 Pt.) 


Britannic (14 to 36 Pt.) 


) 1 , - . 
Holiday Or cetngs - Christmas Greetings 
Old English (8 to 72 Pt.) 


Welcome to the Children for 


Coronet Light (14 to 72 Pt.) 


Come lo Toyland's Gift C 


(-ill, lor Milady Ay \p 


Porision (12 to 18 Pt.) 


Mar-l 


oan the 

Corcnet Bold (14 to 72 Pt.) ager | d ; 
Park Avenue (12 to 18 Pt.) 

Hine Furs and Jewelry WI On Cac 

Glamour Light (14 to 48 Pt.) me t ur Qt 


oman ond italic Rivoli (12 to 18 Pt.) 


O33 Plymouth Cowd, Chicaqe 


WITH A 
TAYLOR 












YOU CAN | 
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a LOSS? 


Why COLLATE at 





| You Can Make A PROFIT 
|__| by using Evans GATHERING RACKS 


90 CENTS per M PROFIT on collating can total a nice amount. 
And YOU CAN EARN IT. Your list price for collating is 
$1.25 per M. It costs only about $.35 per M to collate from 
| an Evans Gathering Rack. A quick and actual PROFIT 
| for you of 90 CENTS per M! 


GUARANTEED to produce quicker and more accurate 
results than any other collating aid on the market. 


3,500 sheets an hour easily collated by one worker, standing 
or sitting. Pace maintained without fatigue. Racks are all 
aluminum, each section holding 500 sheets at inclined 
angle. Use racks singly, or two or more together for large 
assemblies. Racks collapse for setting aside. 


SHOWN: 18-section TU Rack at $25.00. 
7 other Models—-$10.00 to $16.50 


See Your Dealer or Write 


Evans Specialty Co., Inc., 419 N. Munford St., Richmond 20, Va. 











COMPLETE SERVICE IN 
RUBBER FOR THE PRINTER 


BY WILSOLITE 





\ 


; . materials — 
SEE THE - lite Plastic oo 
PROFITS _ = 
= lies! = 
-_ 
= cayear Printers SUPP” = 
You can see that forms are in register —before | — G P terials —_— 
. at owe Ma — 
they go to press-—-when you install a Taylor Reg- po te Mounting d a 
isterscope on your present, semi-steel imposing — \ Pla in (Cured an — 
surface. Form Makeup is speeded up. Press peer Plate Back! 9 i 
standing time to secure register is virtually elim- a y uncured) penal 
inated. You gain hours of productive press time. ae d Gums - 
. — ; . let — yicanize oan 
TRIAL PLAN Write for details of our trial in- —_— . Unv t “ 
: ; sete —_— ’ Rubbe 
stallation plan. Without obligation you can raver $ = 
prove to yourself how the Registerscope will — e Eng ‘ F brics = 
save time and increase production in your own —_— hesive® est . 
plant. We'll show you how its moderate first cost pence , on ation on Requ . 
can be quickly earned through increased profits. —_ Full Inform : 
— 
Other Registerscope models are available for — “4 
smaller presses and for rotaries. W | LSO L| T E C 0 R Pp 0 R AT | 0 N 
TAYLOR MACHINE CO. 1827 Niagara St., Buffalo 7, N. Y. 
Rm. 302, 210 Guilford Avenue Baltimore 2, Md. Wilsolite Canadian Limited, Fort Erie, Ont 
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Nv Wrong | 


Numbete 


because 


NUMBERING 
MACHINES 


Welle 
give you... 


@ PERFECT NUMBER SEQUENCE through 
jam-proof, non-skip design. 

@ CLEAN SHARP IMPRESSIONS of every number, 
every time—no gumming or smudging. 

@ ACCURATE REGISTER...consistently even 
line up of every number for neatest impressions 
possible. 

Machine Illustrated: MIDGET MODEL 


The smallest stock typographic machine made 
(only 50 points wide), this sturdy little machine 
is ideal for number printing in tight places 
(stamps, coupons, tickets, etc.). Drop ciphers in 
all wheels except unit. Constructed entirely of 
steel, this machine prints the same legible, accu- 
rately-registered numbers as any other Wetter — 
with the same speed and economy. Available in 
either Roman or Gothic style figures. 


Wetter Numbering Machines are precision print- 
ing tools, sturdily made for top performance even 
under heaviest press conditions. Action is designed 
to precise engineering standards; number faces are 
carefully ground for perfect impressions. 

That’s why—no matter what you try—you can al- 
ways NUMBER IT BETTER WITH A WETTER. 


Write for free descriptive folder today. 
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T1731 (4-4 NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AVENUE & LOGAN STREET - BROOKLYN 8 N Y 


* SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 








| 
| 
' 








Gathers and stitches. Speeds 
booklet and catalog production, 


even in the smallest binderies 





The Christensen Pony Gang Stitcher 


To keep jobs moving through to completion without 
costly delays, your gathering and stitching must keep 


pace with your high speed folders. 


In the smallest, as well as the largest binderies, the 
Christensen Pony Gang Stitcher matches the speed 
of the modern folder; gathers and stitches in a single 


operation at up to 9,000 signatures an hour sizes 


97" 


from 24 x 5” to 12 x 27”. 


2 
This machine works quietly, accurately and econom- 
and delivers 


ically as fast as operators can feed it 


the product neatly stacked. 


When booklets of one signature are to be stitehed, 
signatures may be placed on the saddle by one girl; 
or if two girls are used, the machine may be speeded up 
and each girl drops a signature on every other carrier, 
thus getting full production from the machine, 


For multiple signature booklets one girl for each 
signature is placed at each station. Signatures are 
gathered until book is complete, after which it is 


stitched automatically. 


Ask us to show you how the Christensen Gatherer 
and Stitcher can expedite work passing through your 
bindery, at the same time effecting economies you can 


hardly afford to overlook. 


Automatic feeding for this machine is available with the McCain 
Signature Feeders. To the combination of the Christensen Gather 
and Stitcher and the McCain Signature Feeders may be added the 
McCain Three-knife Shear type Trimmer. This three-machine 
combination makes it possible to feed, gather, saddle-stitch and 
trim in one automatic continuous operation. Further information 


will be sent on request. 


Dexter Folder Company 

General Sales Offices 

330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis 
Agents in principal foreign countries 
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“. Bowman 

(737 North Eastlake Terra 

| val s ~ eg ” 
hteago 2¢ » Illinois 





ral 





\& 
NEWSPAPERS 





The CHESHIRE Way* 


@ Automatically attach addressed 
labels at operating speeds up to 
18,000 per hour. Faster, more accu- 
rate than any other method, hand or 
machine. Opens mail room bottle- 
necks, maintains schedules, reduces 
subscription complaints. 





/ DIRECT MAIL 


FLYERS 


100,000,000 mailings per month on Cheshire 
machines. Earlier models still operating after 
24 years’ constant vse. 






* An addition to, not a replacement of, 
your present addressing system. Apply 
rollstriporcontinuous pack form labels. ; 






ei) CHESHIRE MAILING 
J} MACHINES, INC. 


1415-25 W. Altgeld Street, Chicago 14, Ill. 












IMPORTANT WORDS— 


TPR 
SERVICE 


These two have helped 
printers all over the coun- 
try operate economically 
and satisfy customers. 
Our dealers throughout 


you 


country can supply 


or immediate ship- 
; | ade fr 
ments can be made trom 


either of our two. offices. 


BALTOTYPE 


15S. Frederick St., Balto. 2, Md. 
422 8. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5, MU, 
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| 
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FORGET THE OL! 


’ GAST rotary Original 
Oil-less AIR PUMPS, 
never need it! equipment 
manufacturers 
for over 
25 years 








4 * 
sites ~ 


YOU CAN FORGET pump oiling problems—if your equipment manu 


facturer has provided Gast Oil-less Air Pumps 


THEY RUN ENTIRELY without oil in the pumping chamber. Carbon rotor 
vanes lubricate themselves—through thousands of hours’ use. Ball bearings 


are sealed outside the air chamber—and greased for life. 


THEY DELIVER AIR that’s absolutely cil-free! Stock can’t be contaminated 
with oil droplets. Use either— or both vacuum and pressure ports. No 


oilers or oil filters needed. 


PRECISION-BUILT for high-performance and dependability. Sizes from 
3.5 to 24 C.F.M., 3 to 10 Ibs. pressure, 10 to 20 in. vacuum 


LAS, mn wy: MOTORS - COMPRESSORS - VACUUM PUMPS 
; (10 THREE HP.) TO 30 185.) 10 78 INCHES 
KUTARY GAST MANUFACTURING Cath. 104 ities St. eae ts Mich, 


RICHARDS’ ELECTROMATI 






| DOES 
| EVERYTHING - 
} MACHINE 
|| @ 3 Motors DELUXE 
@ Many Exclusive 
Patented 
Features 





| SAWS, TRIMS 
ROUTS, PLANES 
MORTISES, ETC. 


Precisioned 


Plates Save 
Press Time 


WRITE FOR 
DETAILS AND 
FOR COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE OF 
OUR LINE 


J. A.Ricnarps Co. 





| 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
13 F 


| 
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to faster, 
easier make-up 


Design's the thing that makes Blatchford Base unique. 

It’s your key to faster, easier, more accurate make-up. 
Here’s why... 

In the Blatchford honeycomb pattern, there are 864 
holes per square foot. This means you can mount plates 
of any size and shape anywhere and be sure of ample 
anchorage on every part of every plate. 

Blatchford’s carefully engineered pattern of “one- 
line” and “two-line” holes also makes plate-spotting 
extremely easy. 

Moreover, the versatile Blatchford Catch (it won’t 
wobble or work loose because of its positive action ) 
gives you registration speed and flexibility. 

As a team, the Batchford Base and Catch assure uni- 
form plate support, permanent plate anchorage... less 
chance of slippage and uneven wear. 

Users of the Blatchford plate mounting system find 
it invaluable in everyday use. And for special work, it’s 
often the only system in the shop that can do the job. 

Investigate the many other advantages of the Blatch- 
ford Base. Write today to nearest office for additional 
information. 

Blatchford Division NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 

Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, St. Louis; 
New York: E. W. Blatchford Co.; Pacific Coast: Morris »% 


P. Kirk & Son, Inc., Los Angeles, Emeryville (Calif.), 
Portland, Seattle. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Blatchford Base 


Bronzing is now just 


another high speed, 


profitable operation 


The Christensen High Speed Bronzer can add to your press 
earnings 


Bronzing opens up new profit potentials in the plant 
equipped to do it. 


Labels, posters, greeting cards, covers — are some of 
the many printing jobs on which the process can be 


used to improve the product and the profit alike. 
Attached to the offset, rotary or flatbed press, the 
Christensen High Speed Bronzer is geared to bronze 
the product at up to 3,000 sheets per hour. 

Machine is cylinder gripper type. 

Sheets are under positive control throughout both 
bronzing and dusting operations, assuring uniform 
high quality at any speed. 

Sheets are dusted both sides. 

Exhauster reclaims waste bronze and makes for clean 


pressroom. 


Sheets are evenly jogged and delivered face up. 


With a Christensen High Speed Bronzer you can widen 
your range of preferred jobs and get better prices for 
any part of your product on which this process can be 


used to advantage. 


Dexter Folder Company 
General Sales Offices 
330) West 42nd Street, New York 36. N. Y. 


Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis 


Agents in principal foreign countries 
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| TOUGH hard-to-clean ink 
for all rotary | melts el like magic! 


You'll be surprised at how little effort it takes to remove 


7 ° the toughest inks with Phenoid. Just a few drops of this 

| amazing cleaner dissolves red-process, high-gloss and quick- 

drying inks. Works fast on encrusted press parts, type and 

| cuts. Harmless to wood, metal, fabric and your hands. Lead- 

ing printers have preferred it for 30 years—you will too! 


PMC Warnock Rotary Hooks auto- | Order from your supplier. Write us for complete facts. 
matically lock into the groove of the H EN OID TYPE 
PMC Warnock Cylinder upon inser- re CLEANER 


tion. They adjust themselves to the | Chalmers Chemical Company, 123 Chestnut St., Newark 5,N.J. 





plate at the first tightening. These 
Hooks are safe, dependable, efficient. 
Match your quality 
printing by quoting 


it on fine 
ti] 
Write today 
for our folder 
“The Hook's the 


Thing,” | Sy 


Fox River 


BOND » LEDGER * ONION SKIN 








THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 














126 Commercial Square: © Cincansh 2, One WEDDING + WEDDING BRISTOL 
QUESTION ANSWER 








ax 


Very Complete... THE SCIENCE 


A Treatise based upon the fundamental principles 
of modern pressroom and bindery practices 


In this treatise of such an important 
and complex branch of the printer’s 
trade it is endeavored to so simplify 
procedure that any problem may be 
readily solved by the application of 
easily mastered fundamental prina 
ples. To qualify as a stoneman it t 
desirable to familiarize oneself with 
some of the operations in the press 
room and the bindery (which are cov 
ered in this book) as well as efficient 
modern imposition practicesin general 
printing offices and some less familiar 
methods of specialty houses. 
SOME CHAPTER HEADINGS 
Making Margins. 
Layouts for Hand and Machine 
Folds. 
Lining Up a Sheer. 
Saddle and Side Stitched 
Signatures. 
Bookbinding Operations; Fold- 
ing Machines. 


Models 30, 31 


AT ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN, N. Y 
BRANCH 105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL | 


Slide-in Doar | 


ene PADDING PRESS| | 





Keeps Paper Folding Problems | 
Stocks Even FAST, ECONOMICAL Lining Up Irregularly Mounted | 
, Pose Heads. | 
ockup “Scunts” 
14” x a $24.00 Label Printing. 
“ "3 Plate-Mounting Equipment. 
j Lineup Operations 
18 x 24 <i tetas 30.00 By JOHN REED Method of Verifying Layouts. 
Ninety-one Illustrations Binding Two Up From One Set | 
Order Today by the Author of Pages | 


, se Some Modern Machine Folds | 

Size 4) 2x6'0"; 132 pages Flexible | 
| 

| 





Cc H | Cc A G oO Pp R i N T E R S binding, gold stamped Price S535 Postpaid 


sae" gaat THE INLAND PRINTER 


CHICAGO 6 — RA 6-1877 
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MAKE YOUR OWN RUBBER PLATES 
: IN THE | 


EVA-PRESS| 


e EASY TO OPERATE 
e ECONOMICAL 

e PRECISION MADE 
e FAST 















‘CANNOT 
STAND 
STILL 








It is essential to invent in order to increase and improve pro 
duction, to eliminate unnecessary costs and make more profit. 
The EVA-PRESS makes it eco- Fewer plants and less floor space produce more of everything 
nomical for every printer to today 

moke ond print from rubber Color printing is no exception. Hess & Barker's multicolor rotary 


y Sor . letterpress increases production, cuts costs to the bone 
wad ; ‘ : evelopmen 
Available in 110 volt, P'ates oo 9 P These facts are obvious to an increasing number of printers 


220 volt, or other and testing stand behind every every day 
specifications EVA-PRESS. A quality press that | Unsynchronized ink distributing system effects huge savings 
SPECIFICATIONS makes both matrices and rubber | Solid steel plate cylinders make plates last longer. Accessibility 
o-Platen 11° x 13°. plates. Only 4 minutes actual reduces makeready time. Tapered gears guarantee 100°% hair 
Inside chase 10” x 12”. ae line register. Speed 10,000 sheets an hour or rolls 600 feet 
© Over 50 tons uniform operator's time; 20 minutes vul- per minute 
m Seiten ria canizing while operator does 7 
thermostatically controlled other work. Makes rubber plates Write for additional information today. 
e Requires 17” x 28” floor P ° | 
space. of any desired thickness for 
e Stands 37” high. . | 
» Mien ob Semen 0" Rie, use in letterpress and offset | of & S 5 & B A Q K £ QR 
e Shipping weight 600 Ibs. presses. 
Printing Press and Equipment Manufacturers 





AMERICAN EVATYPE CORP. | 212-22 SOUTH DARIEN ST. PHILA. 7, PA. 


DEERFIELD, ILLINOIS 











Telephone: PE nnypacker 5-4070 









The R& B 
EXTENSION DELIVERIES 
for MIEHLE, BABCOCK, PREMIER 
and other presses 


THE FASTEST, 
MOST MODERN 
JOB PRESS! 


for mailing pieces, 
throw aways, 
inserts, and 


h 
AUTOMATIC PAPER LIFTS all types / 
& 





of form 
AY ial j f h —— Orville Dut rrae- 
rville Dutro & Son, Inc 
pecial purpose equipment for the ENT, 1206 Maple Ave., Los Angeles 15, Calif 
Graphic Arts Industry Le Orville Dutro & Son, Inc * bx hot us tiple formation poke PEEDFLEX ¢ 
anufactured by Western Gear ugh-speed, multiple operation rotary presses 
CONSULT US ON YOUR PARTICULAR PROBLEM Works, oldest and largest ‘ a 


manufacturer of geared @ wame 
products in the West 


8 
g a 
| AUDRESS a 
COUPON BRINGS DETAILS a sonn__svars a 
| Se ese ne eee ee eee ee 


THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, INC. 
DESIGNERS ANQ MANUFACTURERS * FOUNDED 1898 
DEPT. | 379 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 12,N.Y 











“WYpeorvcelled Craflsmanshif Yh cough Experience - 





GEORGE F. MOTTER’S SONS 


Estatlished 1838 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


DESIGN « CUSTOM MANUFACTURE + REBUILD AND REPAIR 
ROTOGRAVURE PRESSES, FOLDERS AND AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT 
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classified 
ormane mvs | DUYOLS. 
guide 










RATES: Ordinary classified, $1.10 a line per in 
sertion (figure 36 characters per line); minimum 


$3.30. Used monthly, $35 a year for 3 lines; $10 
Situation wanted, 90¢ 






for each additional line 
minimum $2.70 
Display Classified sold by column inch with dis 





a line 





counts for larger space and three or more inser 





tions. Sample rates: One inch used one time, 


$21 


four inches used one time, $19 per inch. Full 





used 12 times, $16 per insertion. Two to 






rate schedule on request. Please send payment 





with order 

Copy must be received at 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill, by the 18th of the month 
preceding date of publication 







ADHESIVES 
CARB-N-SET PENETRATING GLUE 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 

Since 1936 — The Special Adhesive that Printers 
use from coast to coast to pad carbon interleaved set 
forms. it binds the stub ‘‘between the sheets.’ It's 
ready to use and easy to apply 


CARB-N-SET BUSINESS FORMS 


Engineering Service & Materials 
816 Ferguson Ave Dayton, Ohio 





































BINDING SERVICE 





















DIVISION OF C. O. OWEN & CO. 
EDITION BOOKBINDERS 
“Books Bound by Us Are 


Bound to Satisfy” 
2200 Maywood Dr., Maywood, Ili 
Telephones: Maywood 9000 and 
EStebrook 8-8787 (Chicago) 











BRONZERS 
VMILWALKER 


Pore re 


Mine 






BRONZERS For all 
built. « Ek Henschel 
Milwaukee, Wi 


pre 


Mig. ('o ral St 









CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 
WHOLESALE CALENDARS, MATCHES, 
FANS, ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 

lho vor Sell your regu 
Calendar Co 
S, Chicago 


ir own tnprinting 
tomer Fleming 


ottluge trove Ldeqot 


j 
it eu 


“5 ‘ 













CALENDAR PADS 67 Styles and Size 
W rite Calendar backs for 
pieture Wiebush 


Franklin St 






eutalos 


g0 











not te dry out * 
to 12 cl copies ° 
black, blue, red Write for 

AMERICAN CARBON PAPER MFG. CO. 
Chatham, Va. 


immu tr 
Minimum penesro ) 


anteed 
* U 
t wn 


ear legible 





Ennis, Texas ° 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
“ADVERTISER” & Print Shop growing 
too fast for eple for Christian 
man or couple. Shop att. to mod 


dvertine Whittaker, Mich 


old Opp 


home 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





WOULD YOU LIKE TO PURCHASE 
PROFITABLE OFFSET AND LETTER- 
PRESS BUSINESS WITH LITTLE CAPITAL? 


Volume over $500,000 in 1952. Must be under 
45. Must have $50,000, as part payment for 
receivables, cash and inventory. You can buy 
machinery on long term payments with nothing 
down; or you can rent machinery. Must have 
proved record of good management and sales. 
If not, do not reply. Ability, as much as money, 
will be considered. Plant Northern 
Ohio. Millions of dollars of printing bought each 


located in 


year in this city. 





THE INLAND PRINTER, 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Box No. K-1004, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., 









































GET 100 SHEETS OF TOP QUALITY FLAT 
GUMMED PAPER WRAPPED IN OUR AIR CON- 
DITIONED PLANT IN WATERPROOF PAPER 
WITH 2 CHIP BOARDS. 


Your Fine Paper Merchant can 
supply you. If not, ask him to write us. 





PAPER MANUFACTURERS COMPANY 
Main Office: PHILADELPHIA.15, PENNSYLVANIA 
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CHASES 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE (Continued) 





Amsco 
Chases 


® Electric-Welded 


*® Square and True 








* Absolutely Guaranteed 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL 
CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 Forty-Eighth Ave., Long Island City, N.Y 











ORYERS & CLEANERS 


WEB DRYING 
APPARATUS 


e ROTOGRAVURE 
e WEB-OFFSET 

e LETTERPRESS 

e ANILINE 


B. OFFEN & CO. 


168 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 











THE DOYLE 
INFRA-RED DRYER* 


for all types of printing machinery 


THE DOYLE 
VACUUM SHEET CLEANER* 


Removes dirt, dust, lint and dry spray 
from paper while printing. 
*Patented 


J. E. Doyle Co., 1220 w. 6th St., Cleveland 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 








SAFE COMPASS 
POINTS 


Miehle 4/0 3 16482 with or 
without Dexter Feeder 

Miehle No. 1 automatic 

Miehle No. 3 hand fed or 
automatic 

2 Miehle Horizontals 22x28 

3 Miehle Pony Presses hand fed 
and automatic 

Harris Model LB 41x54 

Harris LTG (new 1949) 

Seybold Cutters 32, 34, 44 & 50’ 

Cleveland Models E, W, B 
automatic folders 

Challenge 36'2" cutter 
new 1953) 


TYPE & PRESS 
of Illinois Inc. 
3312 North Ravenswood 
Chicago (13) 








FOR SALE 


56” 2/0 S. C. Miehle—Pile Feeder, 
ext. del. 

1/0 2-color Miehle with feeder 
and ext. del. 


70” 6/0 2-color Miehle with Cross 
feeder and ext. del. 


No. 46 T. C. Miehle Unit, chain de- 
livery 

25” x 38” 2-color Miller Press 

27" x 41" 4-track Miller Press 

28” x 41" 4-track Miller C & C 

No. 1 and No. 2 Kelly Presses 

38’’—44" Seybold Paper Cutters 

3 Knife Seybold Trimmer 

41" x 54” 2-color Potter Offset 

Linotypes—Intertypes—Monotypes 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 


(Tel. MArket 7-3800) 
Fourth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa 


56” 


323-29 No. 








MODEL 26 LINOTYPE 


new style, single keyboard, serial #50489, 
combination 72 and 90 channel machine 
with wide auxiliary, 4 molds, electric pot 


and motor. Completely rebuilt—$4800.00 


ERNEST PAYNE CORPORATION 
82 Beekman St., N. Y. 38 BEekman 3-1791 











LUDLOW KARNAK Intermediate, Inter 
mediate Italic Medium, Black Italie, 
Black and Black Condensed, sizes 8 to 


Not suitable 
at substan 
Shaw 


Practically new 
so offered 
quick 
Ohio 


72 point 
for our business, 
tial discount for 
Karton, Coshocton, 


sale 


LINE of new and re 
nt on easy terms 
Missouri Central 
hita, Kansas 


AN EATENSIVE 
built printing equipme 
Write for free list 
Type Foundry, Wi« 
PAPER PLOUGH 
museum? $450.00 
(irand Avenue, Kansas City, 


Who desires Gone for 
Glen Stevenson, 1428 
Missouri 


“Items of Economy” 


Model 4 Little Giant 12x18-A.C. 
Rice Unit 12x18-A.C.-3 years old 
Model 14 Linotype with gas pot 


Ludlow 21 EM Machine-electric 
ot, 12 sticks-A.C. 


Rosback 10 staple gang stitcher 
Model 189 Dexter Folder-A.C. 


Model 320 Vandercook 
Proof Press 


Seybold paper cutters 
64”, 56”, 44”, 36” 





VISIT WITH US DURING OUR 
OPEN HOUSE October 19th to 23rd 


ECONOMY PRINTERS 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


609 S. La Salle St., Chicago 5, Illinois 




















EQUIPMENT FOR SALE (Continued) 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY 


EYELETTING 


MACHINE FOR SALE 


(ONLY USED 7 MONTHS) 


THE ART PRINT SHOP, INC. 
77 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


GAUGE PINS 





Insist on Megill’s 
Remember. Only Megill Makes 
Spring Tongue® Gauge Pins 
MEGILL’S PATENT 














$1.80 doz. with extra Tongues 





Sold by Printers Supply Dealers. 
THE 


EDWARD L. MEGILL CO. 


The Pioneer in 1870 
763 ATLANTIC AV., BROOKLYN 38, N.Y. 














INSTRUCTIONS 
Linoty pe-Interts pe Instruction 
Ohio Linotype School 
Logan, Ohio 


HELP WANTED 


PLANT MANAGER - LETTERPRESS 
New York City 


Age 38-48. Experienced in handling 
300-400 employees. High quality 
multi-color work. Must know com- 
posing and pressroom operation, 5 
color sheet fed rotaries and flatbed 
presses. 
months’ service. 
GRAPHIC ARTS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

Helen M. Winters, Mgr. 

1D-10, 307 E. 4th Street 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Specialists in Placing Key Personnel 
in the Graphic Arts Industry 


ly fee refunded after 10 
$13,000-$ 18,000 


PRESSROOM SUPERVISOR 
man with practical backgere 
successful Commercial aragete Sighdpe 
Verticals, Millers and Flat Be 
quality Commercial work 
for progressive 
Write Box M-71, 
KR, 309 W. Jack 


Mature 
und for large 


on goood 
oppor 
mia Located in Kast 
THE INLAND PRINT 
on Bivd., Chicago 6, Il 


ie ine 


PRINTER WANTED Operating 
(at l’rtg. Vlant Responsibilities 
upervision comp., bind, and pre 
Miehle 76 now in oper. Cottrell 2 
rotary to be installed. Full resp., con 
mensurate authority Located Central 
Wis. Unusual opp, Write box M-70, THE 
INLAND PRINTER 


Mer 
ine] 

depts 
eolor 


OPPORTUNITY for young Estimator 40 


or under, experienced in Commercial 


Litho and Letterpre naeere ive west 
ern plant. $6,000. per year and bonu 
State qualification and educational 
background Replic confidential Itox 
M-72, THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 W 


Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Llinol 
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Bri 
| 
MAGNIFIERS | PRINTING SALES AIDS | STATIC SPRAY ¢ 
| | 
agnifiers | | MAYBE | 
siaeat A oeee 
oto-Engravers | gy i 
Photographers | | “The Notebook of a Printer’ 
Lithographers could be YOURS | 
Printers | ® Ask for facts. If a competitor of yours hasn’t ust A itt —e -e a4 | Le 
| reserved it, it could be yours exclusively. i OS wemsiasasstesee “Os #220 W 6ST CLEVELAND 13 OF 
#10 It’s famous! It would sell to every printing | 
tenet | buyer... tell of your printing abilities, skills | STATIONERY 
| ...it would tell how to plan, design, write and |§ ENGRAVED STATIONERY by SECO 
$850 print folders, booklets, manuals, house maga- | Wedding invitations, letterheads, cards 
zines. It backs up your salesmen; gets ‘‘calls’’ Fine quality. Siegrist Engraving Co 
#20 12-Power. .$10.00 | ome and sell. It makes you “‘tops’’ among 924 Oak St., Kansas City 42, Mo 
‘ | your competitors ssc teiditinasiesateii ee ee ee 
Has very flat field and great covering power It’s famous because it's so fine, so profitable STEEL DIES 
THE DOUTHITT CORP | . for printers. Users never quit. Ask: 
r+ | | OREN ARBOGUST CO., Advertising 
680 E. Fort St Detroit 26, Mich. | | 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Illinois 
PRINTING WANTED 
MOTOR CONTROL AND EQUIPMENT 
CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. Cline WORLD'S LARGEST 
Westinghouse Motor and control equip IMPRINTERS i 
ment for printing machinery, 3405 W 
Wis Gteael Guinanin Se. Siikmte RICHARDS’ EXPERIENCE PAYS OFF 
} |, 4 E ie | A E Let us help you sell Die-Cut Printing 
C Ask for Goose Book full of ideas 
OFFSET PLATE MAKING SERVICE. INC. J. A. RICHARDS CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. STITCHING WIRE 
OFFSET SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire 
| ROLLERS Over 93 years of wire drawing experi « é 
REPRODUCTION ence. Supplied in coils or on spools. Sok 
| by leading dealers everywhere 
Vv j satin z a 4 
SER ICE TYPE FOUNDERS s , 





A new service for printers... RP oO L L a <i S$ 20th Century 
from negatives right through Ultrabold italic 
on ooter proofing. WILL PAY YOU BIG You will want this exclusive design cast by 








Available now from | Perfection in Foundry Metal. Pri 
erfectio “oun Metal. ces and 
JAHN & OLLIER | IN FINE PERFORMANCE specimens sent FREE. Fonts or sorts—14 to 
a new division of Chicnes’s 36 point. Immediate delivery. Write Today! 
Vv 
PERFECTION TYPE. INC. 
largest fine SEE FOR YOURSELF. ORDER A_ SET Dept. IP ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 






photo-engraving plant... AMERICAN 


817 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7 


MOnroe 6-7080 ROLLER dk 
COMPANY CE :NTAUR 


and specimens of all 














OVERLAY BOARD 














neeninneemennnmnnttts 1342 W. HALSTED ST. ingen ILL. oO ae Types. 
i tt 225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind | MACKS NZIE & HARR IS, whe is 
| Be er Makereadies | ' RUBBER PRODUCTS 659 FOLSOM STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 
| in less time...at lower cost! ! WRITE FOR LATEST circular showing 
I Durable Foundry Type in latest type 








1 Write for free booklet which tells how 1 HILL RUBBER CO INC faces. Northwest Type Foundry, 6504 
\ ‘eae °F ° Walker St., Minneapolis 16, Minn 
1 to make your own “Precision” Over- ] K , Minneay , Min 
coop, R “ | 
Rin o Rtg | | = 


| lays. Best possible makeready in mini- 
mum time. Manufactured and sold 
THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


} 
exclusively by | 
THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY ; 
SAUGERTIES, N. Y. j 

| 

} 

} 





(eueheteleenteeieenlonel atonal 


oo lame ard po 


] 

iI 

| 2728 Elston Ave. * Chicago 47, Illinois 
l 731 Commonwealth Ave. * Massillon, Ohio 
] 3510 Gannett St. * Houston 25, Texas 
i 

I 

] 


Canin PRELIM Now Distributors of 
OVERLAY BOARD: HILCO 


SSS GOODSYEAR 
PLASTIC & RUBBER PLATES VELVA-TONE 


Vv Vv | 
e | | OFFSET PRESS BLANKETS 
4 a a w% ALL SIZES 


Prices on Request 








Print better — save money with hand-cut plastic 
and rubber printing plates. Write for samples. | 
Ti-Pi, 1000 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 


“SERVICE IS OUR BUSINESS” 
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St. Petersburg Printer . . . 
INCREASES PRODUCTION 200% ... 
with new BAUMFOLDER. 


Mr. Ben Granger, Vice President & General Manager of St. Petersburg Printing Co., Inc. writes 
September 10th, 1953: 


Dear Mr. Baum: 

This is to thank you and your good associates for the prompt shipment of our new BAUMFOLDER. This came in 
time to handle @ very important large job whereas the element of time in the bindery played an important factor 

Mr. Wilmot, the foreman of the bindery, set up the machine and folded the job in record time, in fact it reduced 
the folding time by 200% 

Needless to say, we are delighted with the production we are obtaining from your Folder 

Again thanking all of you and with kindest personal regards, | remain 

Very truly yours, 
BEN GRANGER” 

The St. Petersburg Times recently wrote: 


At the reception given by the St. Petersburg Printing Company recently the Rambler (Archie Dunlap, Dean of Florida 
Newsmen) could not help but compare conditions locally today and just a few years ago. St. Petersburg Printing Company, 
with its big plant and modern equipment, is turning out work that formerly could be done only in some Northern city. It used 
to be that anybody in St. Petersburg who wanted a big printing job done had to send it away but now jobs come to the local 
company from a wide area of the South 


Telephone directories for St. Petersburg and other West Coast cities are done in this plant. Few plants in the South are able 
to handle such big jobs. Printing and binding the St. Petersburg telephone directory is in itself a huge task. However, remark 
able machines that appear to be able to think make it possible to turn cut the directory quicker than most persons would 
believe possible. The new directory is now being prepared and will be ready for distribution January 1.” 


1954 competition is going to require . . . “remarkable machines that appear to be 
able to think” . . . like the many-purpose, many-profit JET Model BAUMFOLDERS. 
We are proud to still offer the world’s greatest Folder VALUE . . . at close to pre-war 
prices. 


Russell Ernest Gaum 


615 Chestnut St., Phila. (6) Pa 


102, 




















BY WAYNE V. HARSHA, EDITOR 
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% We didn't know that printing presses were ever operated 
by wooden hands, but somebody wrote us the other day and 
asked if there were any old wooden hand printing presses of 
the kind used by all printers before 1800 left in the United 
States. Our correspondent informed us that Philip Gaskell, 
an Englishman, is studying the matter and would like any 
information we can supply to him. 

We know what he meant, of course, and so do you, but we 
couldn't resist the crack at the old newspaper lost-and-found 
item: “Lost: red lady's handbag. If found, please return to 
Annie Oakley. 

According to Mr. Gaskell, there are known to be 19 of the 
old hand-operated wooden presses in Europe, besides quite a 
tew in England. The Plantin-Moretus Museum in Antwerp, 
Belgium, has seven of the old mers. There are four in Hol- 
land, two in Germany, two in Sweden, and one each in France, 
Italy, Denmark and Spain. But Mr. Gaskell believes there are 
many more as yet undiscovered in Europe, not to mention 
the United States, Canada, and other countries of the world 
where THE INLAND PRINTER circulates 

If you know of any such press in this or any other country, 
let us know, please, so we can put Mr. Gaskell’s mind at rest 


some time soon 


%& There's no getting around it. There is no business like the 
publishing business. A business publication is successful to 
the degree that it serves the interests of its readers by pro 
viding them with news and factual information about the 
occupations and businesses in which they are engaged. Just 
as it takes a top-flight theater cast to attract full houses for 
a long run, so does it require editorial excellence to attract 
and hold circulation 

With service to readers as the keystone of a successful 
publishing operation, the business publication maintains a 
specialized audience whose work requires knowledge and use 
of certain goods and services. Through advertising in the pub- 
lication, manufacturers and service organizations have an 
opportunity to tell the news about their merchandise and 
service to interested groups 

A publication, therefore, has an obligation to serve the 
interests of two groups, its subscribers and advertisers. In 
the case of a publication with paid circulation, publishing 
costs are met by income from both groups, circulation reve- 
nue from subscribers and income from advertising space. 

Thus, it will be seen that interests of subscribers, advertisers 
and publishers are interrelated, interdependent, all centered 
in the heart of any publishing operation—CIRCULATION. 

A key factor in the relations between publishers and adver- 
tisers is the manner in which the circulation is reported to 
advertisers. In order that advertising space may be purchased 
on the basis of sound business investment, the circulation of 
a publication must be substantiated and described in accord- 
ance with uniform and accepted standards and terms to 
permit accurate evaluation and comparison with other media. 
Fo accomplish this, the Audit Bureau of Circulations was 
established in 1914, This Bureau, better known as A.B.C., is a 
voluntary, nonprofit and coOperative association of 3,450 
advertisers, advertising agencies and publishers in the United 
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States and Canada. The first act was to establish a definition 
for paid circulation, then standards and rules for measuring, 
auditing and reporting circulations. 

At regular intervals, the Bureau's experienced auditors 
visit all publisher members to audit their circulation records 
The information resulting from these audits is issued in 
A.B.C. reports which are distributed to advertisers and their 
agencies. These reports answer such questions as “How much 
circulation?”, “Where does it go?”, “How was it obtained?” 
The answers make it possible for advertisers to invest their 
advertising dollars on the basis of facts. 

This publication is a member of A.B.C. You, as a subscriber 
to THE INLAND PRINTER, may well ask, “What does A.B.C 
mean to me as one of your readers?” The answer is that you 
are a customer of ours. You paid us good money for your 
subscription. In order to merit your continued patronage, we 
know that we must produce a publication of high editorial 
quality. That we are striving to do from month to month. In 
no other way can we maintain leadership in the graphic arts 
world. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is proud of its membership in the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations—and gratified that you, our 
subscribers, today honor us with the greatest paid circulation 
ever accorded any printing publication. 


% On Armistice Day two years ago, two oak trees were 
planted in Old Town Cemetery, Newburgh, New York, and 
dedicated to the memory of Frederic W. Goudy and his wife, 
Bertha. Unveiled on that occasion was a flat marker bearing 
an inscription written and designed by Albert Schiller. On 
Armistice Day this year, the Goudy Wild Life Club of New- 
burgh, most of whose members were neighbors and close 
friends of the Goudys during their Deepdene days, hopes to 
dedicate a stone monument marking their resting place. The 
monument will be engraved with another Schiller tribute 

The Goudy Wild Life Club is inviting contributions from 
all graphic artisans to help defray the expense of the monu 
ment and the engraving. Contributions may be sent to Miss 
Ruth Dickey, treasurer of the club, Newburgh Savings Bank 
at Newburgh, New York. 


% Famous last words in the printing business 

That color is close enough. 

We'll catch that in the final proof. 

The finished job will be different. 

Never mind the estimate. 

The messenger just left our office. 

We'll deliver by five o'clock Friday, sure 

A little retouching will fix that. 

We can make up the difference on the next job. 

The profit on the printing will pay for the writing of the 
COpy. 

Let's print it from the originals. 

Roughly, that will cost about $500. 

Along with that campaign for bigger and better mottoes, 
why not a contest for the best “Famous Last Words in the 
Printing Business’? The prize will be a DuPont neoprene 
doughnut with your name imprinted on it. 
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Good make-ready is easier and printing 
quality increases with Cromwell Special 
Prepared Tympan. It’s smooth, always even. 
Has uniform texture. Gives you clean, sharp 
impressions with less work. You get a tight, 
strong packing that’s tough—extra hard— 
with absolute resistance to oil and 
atmospheric changes. Cromwell Tympan 
is unconditionally guaranteed. 

You can depend on it. 


PAPER COMPANY 
4801-39 South Whipple St. 
Chicago 32, Illinois 











send this coupon now for free sampies 


Cromwell Paper Company 
4801 South Whipple Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


Send working samples of Cromwell Special Tyrpan to me with- 
out charge or obligation. 


Name 


Firm Address 


City Zone State. ” 
Press Make Top Sheet Size 
(check)—-Square Cut | | Clipped, scored 
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Why are 
,- * more book 
publishers 


‘turning to 


‘Teh ge 


“SM ae 


hr be Cea #Y , | 







The answers are: (1) higher quality, (2) new step-saving 


methods in book production by offset, gravure or letter- 
press, (3) complete pages can be Fotoset—running heads, 
text, bold or mixed lead-ins, folios, spacing, (4) elimi- 
nates handling and storage of metal forms or plates. 
Fotosetter line composing machines are versatile, too. 
They rapidly produce mixed composition; compose 
complex forms and tabular matter for technical books; 
set any size type from 4 to 36 pt. at a turn of the lens 





The Authur 
| Hawks at Roemer 


= LIVE 
THEM AGAIN 


TREASURE ISLAND 
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turret dial. Clean, dry proofs can be made quickly and 
inexpensively on diazo-method machines. 

Yes, books set on the Fotosetter offer a new standard 
of typographic excellence with well fitting composition 
of uniform color, full kerning characters and absolute 
sharpness of letter outline. 


If it isn’t made by Intertype, 
it isn’t a Fotosetter machine. 











